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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Tur French Government has definitively identified itself with 
the proposition embodied in the pamphlet of M. Gueronnieére, 
and the Pope has intimation of the fact under the hand of 
Napoleon himself. The Imperial correspondence throws a full 
light upon the report which had recently been brought over from 
Rome. 

The intimation was anticipated by an address from the Pontiff 
to General Count de Goyon, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
French division in the Pontifical States, who had attended at the 
head of his officers on New Year’s day to pay the compliments 
of the season to the Holy Father. Whether Antonelli, or en- 
thusiam, prompted the Sovereign Pontiff, it is difficult to imagine 
any advice more rash than that which suggested a direct allusion 
from the infallible lips to the “ opuscule” on ‘* The Pope and the 
Congress.”’ The simple allusion would have been bad enough ; 
but it is rendered more painful by a mixture of shocking as- 
surance and of absurdity, in the aspiration that “a divine light 
might shine upon the Chief of the French Army, so as to make 
him recognize the falsehood of certain principles enunciated, 
within these few days, in an opuscule which may be termed a 
signal monument of hypocrisy and an ignoble tissue of contra- 
dictions.” This extraordinary counterblast, specially addressed 
to M. Gueronniére, was followed up by a singular form of bene- 
diction, bestowed upon his Majesty the Emperor of the French 
with the implied condition of his repudiating the principles of 
the pamphlet! It is a position which might have been assumed 
by a Gregory the Seventh,—only it is a Gregory the Seventh 
maintained on the throne by the forces of the very Sovereign 
whom he is thus addressing. 

The epistle of the Emperor, which crossed the Papal manifesto 
on the road, completely elucidates the position of France at the 
opening of this current year. The Emperor plainly tells the 
Pope that amongst the powerful reasons which induced him to 
make so prompt a peace was the fear that the Italian revolution 
might assume larger proportions. He points out, that if the 
Pontiff had agreed to the administrative separation of the Lega- 
tions under a lay Governor, they would have returned to the 
Papal authority. Unhappily the advice to that effect was not 
taken; and all the efforts of the Emperor could not prevent the 
insurrection from extending. The resignation of Garibaldi alone 
prevented the certain invasion of the marches at Ancona. The 
Legations can now only be recovered by force of foreign arms, 
which would but maintain the hatred cf-great part of the Italian 
people against the Pontiff; and the Umperor therefore, in direct 
terms, advises his Holiness to relinquish the Legations, and to 
accept the government of Rome alone, under a general guarantee 
of the Powers. This is the plan which has already had an Euro- 
pean success. 

Nothing in the letters of the Emperor Napoleon suggests 
that the idea of a Congress has been abandoned. It appears to 
be still open to the Pontiff, should he think fit, to send his repre- 
sentative to the Congress. 

A report has been transmitted from Vienna that Austria de- 
clines, unless the Treaty of Zurich be the basis of the negotia- 
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tions in the Congress ; an improbable statement. Congresses do 


| not “ negotiate,” and it was never agreed ,to take the treaty as 


| a basis for the deliberations of the Congress; England having 


| no coercion should be put upon the Italian people. 
probable, however, that Austria may have retracted her consent, 
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The Mistakes ofthe London Strikes 34 | specifically declared that she would appear only with perfect free- 
; dom to consider any proposition, and with an understanding that 


It is very 


in sympathy and in concurrence with the Sovereign Pontiff. If 
so, Austria and Rome will stand out at their peril,—which is 
saying a great deal. 

The report of a commercial treaty between France and Eng- 
land, announced by the Morning Post, has not been specifically 
endorsed ; but there seems to be “‘ something in it;” and we 
observe that the report has a French as well as English origin. 

The speech delivered by the Prince Regent of Prussia at the 
opening of the Chambers on Thursday shows that he expected a 
Congress to be held. It also shows, that Prussia is no¢ prepared 
to act with Austria, for Prussia sides with the Liberal party of 
Hesse Cassel in demanding a return to the constitution of 1831, 
with certain modifications to make it the fit context of the Fede- 
ral pact. We need not point the change since Prussia seemed 
half ready to play the part of second to Austria, 





The Spanish army has left the Lines of Ceuta, and is re- 
ported to have approached within a few miles of Tetuan. The 
troops have suffered severely from wet, cold, exposure, disease. 
Instead of 40,000 they amount to only 32,000; and instead of 
taking the field with 25,000 men, Marshal O'Donnell has only 
been able to muster 22,000, being compelled to leave 10,000 in 
Every step of his march from the Lines has been 


the Lines. 
The most considerable 


contested by the Moors and the weather. 
combat took place on the Ist of January. The Spanish cavalry, 
excited by a misconccived order, madly charged the Moors, The 
two squadrons of Hussars effected a Balaklava charge—in minia- 
ture. They were dreadfully cut up. General Prim, stretching 
a point in his orders, pursued the Moors ; but, meeting with com- 
pact masses and a heavy fire, lost many men, and had to be re- 
leased from his position by O'Donnell and reserves. After this 
fight at Castellijos the army advanced. What happened to them 
we know not. The telegrams are vague, but their tenor is that 
the Spaniards had passed the defiles and reached the neighbour- 
hood of Tetuan. 





We have one of the most concise and eloquent messages to the 
American Congress that has ever emanated from the head of the 
American Republic. It is remarkable for its direct speaking, even 
upon the most delicate subjects, and for the energy which it in- 
dicates in the Government at Washington. In this country we 
look, of course, to see the state of our relations ; but the message 
simply confirms what we knew already—that the negotiations 
upon the subject of San Juan and of Central America are pro- 
ceeding with every prospect of a friendly conclusion. No one 
would accuse Mr. Buchanan of maintaining mw” ration out of 
timidity ; wherever the interests of the Repub] are attacked, 
there he is proposing vigorous action,—which has _leed been, in 
some cases, a little too advanced for his country. ‘or instance, 
Mexico, being quite unable to maintain her own _ f-possession, 
or to do her duty as a neighbour, Mr. Buchanan _ »poses to es- 
tablish a line of military posts along the frontier d to make a 
preliminary treaty with the constitutional Gover nt, such as 
would support that Government, enable it to reduce the Republic 
to order, and aid it in establishing sound international Relations, 
American citizens having been assailed in crossing the Isthmus 
by the Panama, Nicaragua, and Tehuantepec routes, the Presi- 
dent asks the power of taking summary redress, showing that, 
instead of being unconstitutional, the arrangement would be 
thoroughly in accordance with the spirit of the federal system. 
He reports the prosecution of claims against Spain for the pay- 
ment of an old stonding debt, and again recommends measures 
for the acquisition of Cuba by fair purchase. 

He explains the measures taken by himself to execute the laws 
against the African slave-trade, and appeals to the patriotism of 
all parties to enforce mutual forbearance and good will between 
North and South, in order to put down ‘the demon spirit of 
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sectional hatred,” which is the sole danger menacing to the 
Union. ‘This is the foremost subject of the message; it is dis- 
cussed by Mr. Buchanan with a plainness of language, an earnest- 
ness, distinctness, and eloquence, that cannot fail to impress the 
Republic. We observe that many of our contemporaries, who 
have been opposed to President Buchanan, are unable to withhold 
their tribute of respect for the new message; although he has 
truckled as little to European prejudice as he has to the sectional 
dogmatism of his own countrymen. 





At home we have the standing subjects, but they appear in a 
more animated aspect. The Reform Bill, Mr. Bright at Bir- 
mingham, Dr. Cullen, Mr. Pope Hennessy, two Parliamen- 
tary elections—these, or incidents very like them, have been the 
elements of our domestic news for some weeks past; but there is 
a sense of the coming Parliament in the political breeze which 
lends life and force to these anticipatory actions. 

Mr. Bright’s speech, which is sternly assailed by a local paper 
as being ‘‘ quite unnecessary ” and very uninteresting, was little 
more than a reécho of his speech in London, with some differ- 
ences in detail, but with a similarity of a very peculiar kind 
amounting to something move than a difference. It has been 
remarked that Mr. Bright is mild in town, morose in the coun- 
try, acquiring his strongest tone of all in’the excitable atmosphere 
of his constituency. But this time Mr. Bright is as moderate in 
Birmingham as he was in London. His renewed adhesion to a 
bill based upon a 10/, franchise in counties and a 5/. rating in 
towns, has been taken by a contemporary, who is understood to 
have semi-oflicial authority, as evidence that Lord John Russell 
will propose such a Reform Bill in the opening session. At all 
events, the party led by Mr. Bright thinks it necessary to join in 
supporting any presentable bill, though it should be moderate 
enough for the leaders of the Whig party. 

Cullenism is quite unchanged in its latest manifesto,—a grand 
speech by Dr. Cullen, attacking all kinds of English parties and 
the Emperor Napoleon, with the usual wholesale assertions that 
the Government of the Pope was entirely benevolent, virtuous, 
liberal, &c. ; that of his enemies illiberal, vicious, and criminal. 
Mr. Pope Hennessy writes a letter to Dublin, protesting against 
any address from the Catholic Laity to Lord Palmerston, on the 
ground that Mr.’ Hennessy entirely deprecates the Premier’s 
interference in Italy,—as, according to his view, all interference 
ought to be left to Austria, While the Ultramontane party of 
Ireland is thus exemplifying the extravagant lengths to which it 
can go, a little incident at Leeds will strengthen the repugnances 
not only of Englishmen but of the respectable Irish Catholics ; 
the ‘ respectable Irish Catholics” being a class against whom 
Mr. Hennessy lodges his most distinct protest. At Leeds a 
well-intentioned, pious old gentleman amongst the working 
classes, has been charged with the abduction of his grand- 


daughter, in order to her forcible conversion ; and he does not | 


deny the charge, only asserting that he acts under the authority 
of her father’s will, which is of course disputed. This humble 
burlesque of the Mortara case is made public precisely at the 
time when we have the narrative of the Father Inquisitor’s 
arrest at Bologna, and his kneeling ‘on the pavement to return 
thanks to Heaven as “ the first martyr in the holy Catholic 
cause.” 

The chief election is that of Sir Francis Goldsmid as successor 
to Sir Henry Keating in the seat for Reading. Sir Francis is 
of Hebrew descent and Liberal principles; he was opposed by a 
thoroughgoing Tory, Mr. Benson, who tried to get in on the 
ground of opposition to that very race from whom the late Con- 
servative Government helped to remove the last remaining dis- 
abilities. Either the Bensons of the Conservative party are per- 
fectly insincere in their Liberal professions, wishing to undo 


them at every opportunity ; or, really agreeing with the Liberal | 


opinions of the present day, they keep up a pretended Toryism 
for the mere sake of a party distinction. In either case, the 
* dodge” will not do; as Mr, Benson found to his cost. 


ELECTION INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr. Atherton, the new Solicitor-Gencral, was reélected for Durham on 
Monday without opposition. He declared strongly for reform, including 
the ballot, was not sanguine touching a speedy settlement of the Church- 
rate question, and gave a hearty support to the principles of foreign 
policy announced by Lord John Russell at Aberdeen. 

The Reading election has been very sharply contested. The nomina- 
tion of the candidates took place on Monday. Alderman Andrews pro- 
posed and Alderman Harris seconded Sir Francis Henry Goldsmid; and 
Mr. J. 1. Simonds proposed and Dr. Cowan seconded Mr. Ralph Ben- 
son. The speech of Sir Francis Goldsmid was directed to show the un- 
reasonableness of the canting cry got up against him for Tory purposes. 
Mr. Benson and Dr. Cowan had made the contest turn on religious 
grounds, hoping to reap therefrom political profit. Sir Francis showed 
that Jewish emancipation had been etfected by the aid of Liberals, Tories, 
Churchmen, Dissenters; by the leaders of Mr. Benson’s own party—Mr. 
Disraeli, Sir John Pakington, Lord Stanley,* Sir Fitzroy Kelly. Sir 
Francis had not been brought forward because he was a Jew but be- 
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tause he was a Jew, it was proposed to reject him. That is inconsistent 
with religious liberty. 

Mr. Benson provoked a noisy opposition by raising an accusation of 
a conduct against Sir Francis and by refusing to name the cor- 
rupted parties. The uproar lasted nearly half an hour; but at length, 
Mr. Benson was allowed to proceed. 

Those who argue that religion had nothing to do with polities did not 
take sufficient thought of what they said. They must have forgotten that 
the House of Commons itself opened with prayer. (Cheers, and a pugilistic 
combat in the centre of the halt.) If they cared not whether a Member of 
Parliament were a Christian or a Jew, they would surely care as little 
whether the House of Commons were filled with Roman Catholics or Pro- 
testants, and they must do away with the Protestant succession of the 
throne. (Cheers and cries of “*Oh!”) If Sir F. H. Goldsmid were re- 
turned to the House of Commons one of his first duties in the approaching 
session would be to consider the question of a revision of the English 
liturgy. (Cheers.) How could a conscientious Jew try his hand at a re- 
construction of the liturgy of the Established Church? It was absurd to 
pretend in the year 1860 that a constituency had not a right to elect a Jew 
to Parliament. All he argued was that in so doing they acted wrongly and 
unwisely. The new year was commencing under an atmosphere of pros- 
perity not often paralleled. What, then, was the great question that agi- 
tated their minds. They were asked to raise the cry of civil and religious 
liberty, and they were told that it was their bounden duty as a Christian 
constituency to elect a Jew. (4 ery of “Oh!” and * No persecution !”’) 
Did his opponent look as if he was persecuted’ (4 /augh.) When the 
Jews were at the top of the moneyocracy of Europe, the canting cry that 
they were persecuted ought not to be raised. (Cheers.) 

he show of hands was declared to be in favour of the Christian can- 
didate. At the poll on Tuesday the Jew beat the Christian, or rather 
the Liberal beat the Tory. The numbers were—Goldsmid, 661; Benson, 
551; majority for Goldsmid, 110. 

At the declaration of the poll on Wednesday, Sir Francis Goldsmid 
completely refuted the charge of bribery directed by Mr. Benson against 
his side, It appears that the alleged bribery agent is a thick and thin 
Tory, who had been placed on the register by the Tories in the teeth of 
Liberal opposition, and that he had never been canvassed even by the 
Liberal agents. ‘Towards the end of his speech Sir Francis said that the 
11th of January was a most fortunate day for him. After having been 
called to the bar, the first of his religious community, now about twenty- 
seven years since, two years ago, on the 11th of January, 1858, he was 
the first of that community to take his place in the courts as one of her 
Majesty’s counsel, and on the second anniversary of that same day he 
had the still greater satisfaction of hearing the mayor of their borough 
declare that he had been elected by this constituency as their Member in 
the Commons’ House of Parliament. 

Mr. Benson addressed the meeting. He claimed to have contested the 
election on special purity principles—a statement which elicited plenteous 
laughter. That seemed, he said, so ludicrous a thing in Reading. 
Whereupon Mr. Rogers remarked, “ It is a ludicrous thing on the Tory 
side.” Mr. Benson exculpated Sir Francis Goldsmid from haying any- 
thing to do with bribery ; but refused, on request, to withdraw a similar 
charge against the Liberal committee, on the ground that he had never 
made one—a statement contested by Mr. Rogers. Mr. Benson said the 
Conservatives had exerted + sale: Ko nobly, and that neither time, 
money, nor labour, had been spared to make them win. Finally, he ex- 
pressed a hope that Sir Francis might live long to enjoy the honour con- 
ferred on him. 


VOLUNTEER MEMORANDA, 

The movement has not in the least degree slackened. Gradually new 
corps are springing up, and the number enrolled cannot be far from 
100,000. The farmers of Huntingdonshire have followed the example 
set in Devon, and have established a body of mounted rifles. This spe- 
cies of furee combined with artillery should find favour in the eyes of 
all the coast populations, but perhaps it is not so well adapted for inland 
counties, unless, indeed, it be intended to convert a portion of the yeo- 
manry into mounted riflemen, Great efforts, at all events, should be 
made to promote the formation of artillery corps. 

The Lord Chancellor administered the oath of allegiance to the Inns of 
Court Volunteers on Thursday. He made a speech on the occasion, 
heartily concurring in the movement, and sprinkled with allusiuna to the 
old Velunieens of the Inns of Court, when George the Third was King. 

The London Rifle Brigade met on Wednesday to receive a statement 
from Lord Mayor Carter. In July last, he said, he had been nominated 
as Colonel of the Brigade. Here arose cries of disapprobation. Lord 
Mayor Carter requested them not to jump to conclusions. Subsequently 
a rumour arose that the Duke of Cambridge would not object to be their 
Colonel, and the Lord Mayor frankly asked him ifhe would comply with 
the request. The Duke said that if the Lord Mayor asked him to take it 
he would take it; whereupon the Lord Mayor resigned, and on the 9th 
the Duke of Cambridge became Colonel of the Brigade. This statement 
was followed by uproarious cheering. But the Brigade were not con- 


| ciliated. They declined to vote thanks to the Lord Mayor. 


The Earl of Clarendon, Lord Ebury, Lord Rokeby, and other dis- 
tinguished persons, attended a meeting at Watford to promote the exten- 
sion of the local rifle corps. The Earl of Verulam occupied the chair. In 
moving the principal resolution, Lord Clarendon said— 

“Tf they were to have a large standing army there would always be a 
danger to freedom and liberty, and other powers might be justified in asking 
if our intentions were pacific ; but they could not ask what were the inten- 
tions of volunteer rifle corps, the formation of which was merely a defensive 
measure for the protection of our homes, not calculated to give umbrage in 
the slightest degree to foreign powers. The movement, although as yet 
only in its infancy, had produced a very salutary effect throughout Europe. 
It was the most complete scheme that had been devised to secure peace, and 
place us beyond the recurrence of unmanly panics of which Englishmen 
should be ashamed. To see a danger, to be frightened, and yet to do no- 
thing to avert it, was worthy only of a nation of old women ; to see it and 
to shut their eyes to it was pusillanimous; but to look the danger steadily 
in the face was the part of freemen and patriots, and worthy of the ee 
of England. (Cheers.) The only power from which danger could be ex- 
pected was France, and he was the last man to say that the ruler of that 
nation meditated any course inimical to the interests of this country. On 
the as, he believed that the Emperor Napoleon considered a war with 
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England as likely to be dangerous to himself, and productive of injurious 
effects on the progress of civilization. The Emperor was a ms great 
at war 


sagacity, and possessed experience that had been dearly bought. 
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their cherished institutions, will be the means, under Providence, of allay- | 
ing the existing excitement, and preventing future outbreaks of a similar 
character. They will resolve that the Constitution and the Union shall not 
be endangered by rash counsels, knowing that should ‘the silver cord be | 
loosed or the golden bowl be broken . . . . at the fountain’ human power 
could never reunite the scattered and hostile fragments.” 

By a natural transition the President next en to a cognate point. 

“T cordially congratulate you upon the final settlement by the Supreme 
Court of the United States of the question of slavery inthe territories, 
which had presented an aspect so truly formidable at the commencement of 
my administration. The right has been established of every citizen to take 
his property of any kind, including slaves, into the common territories be- 
longing equaily to all the States of the confederacy, and to have it protected 
there under the Federal Constitution. Neither Congress nor a territorial 
Legislature nor any human power has any authority to annul or impair this 
vested right. The supreme judicial tribunal of the country, which is a co- 
ordinate branch of the Government, has sanctioned and affirmed these prin- 
ciples of constitutional law, so manifestly just in themselves, and so well 
calculated to promote peace and harmony among the States. 

“Tt is a striking p:oof of the sense of justice which is inherent in our 

ople that the property in slaves has never been disturbed, to my know- 
edge, in any of the territories. Even throughout the late troubles in 


Kaneas there has not been any attempt, as I am credibly informed, to inter- | 


fere, in a single instance, with the right of the master. 
tempt been made, the judiciary would doubtless have afforded an adequate 
remedy. Should they fail to do this hereafter, it will then be time enough 
to strengthen their hands by further legislation. Had it been decided that 
either Congress or the territorial Legislature possess the power to annul or 
impair the right to property in slaves, the evil would be intolerable. 

“In the latter event there would be-a struggle for a majority of the 
members of the Legislature at each successive election, and the sacred rights 
of property held under the Federal Constitutien would depend for the time 
being on the result. The agitation would thus be rendered incessant while 
the territorial condition remained, and its baneful influence would keep 
alive a dangerous excitement among the people of the several States.”’ 

In each case the question of slavery will settle itself before a territory 
is prepared to demand admission as a State. When a territory has 
formally constituted itself, it will be received into the Union with or 
without slavery, as the constitution may prescribe. 

From slavery within the Union, he proceeds to the African slaye-trade, 
and declares he will execute all lawful means to inforce the laws. He 
has not been able to discover that any other slaves have been imported 
save those landed from the Wanderer. The persons “ engaged in this 
unlawful enterprise have been rigorously prosecuted, but not with as 
much success as their crimes have deserved. A number of them are still 
uader prosecution.” At great length the President enters into the his- 
torical question of the right of Congress to prohibit the slave-trade, very 
ably vindicates that right in a long and close argument, and thence 
proceeds to describe the evil effects that would follow if the trade were 
reopened. The importation of native born Africans would demoralize 
aid exasperate both existing slaves and slave owners. As in “a neigh- 
aps | island, the only spot on earth now where the African slave-trade 
is openly tolerated” in defiance of treaties, the slaves would be worked 
to death and the feeling of reciprocal dependence and attachment would 
be destroyed. Besides, if the trade were reopened “ all hopes of African 
civilization would be thus ended.” 

** On the other hand, when a market for African slaves shall no longer 
be furnished in Cuba, and thus all the world be closed against this trade, 
we may then indulge a reasonable hope for the gradual improvement of 
Africa,” 

The next subject is the mission to China. Mr, Buchanan details in 
general terms the policy pursued by Mr. Ward, his journey to Pekin, 
and the ratification of the treaty, and adds— 

‘It is but simple justice to the Chinese authorities to observe that 
throughout the whole transaction they appear to have acted in good faith 
and in a friendly spirit towards the United. States. It is true this has been 
done after their own peculiar fashion ; but we ought to regard with a lenient 
eye the ancient customs of an empire dating back for thousands of years, so 
far as this may be consistent with our own national honour. The conduct 
of our Minister on the occasion has received my entire approbation.” 

The President congratulates the country on the satisfaction granted to 
United States by the Republic of Paraguay without any resort to 
orce, 

As regards European Governments, the United States is on friendly 
terms with “‘all,” except Spain. Relations with that power have not 
inproved, the American claims not being satisfied. Mr. Buchanan 
renews his recommendation “in favour of the acquisition of Cuba by fair 
purchase ;”” and asks Congress to recognize that policy. Then he thus 
speaks of his relations with Great Britain— 

** Until a recent period there was good reason to believe that I should be 
able to announce to you on the present occasion that our difficulties with 
Great Britain, arising out of the Clayton and Bulwer treaty, had been finally 
adjusted in a manner alike honourable and satisfactory to both parties. 
From causes, however, which the British Government had not anticipated, 
they have not yet completed treaty arrangements with the republics of 
Honduras and Nicaragua, in pursuance of the understanding between the 
two Governments. It is, nevertheless, confidently expected that this good 
work will, ere long, be accomplished. 

** While indulging the hope that no other subject remained which could 
disturb the good understanding between the two countries the question 
arising out of the adverse claims of the parties to the Island of San Juan, 
under the Oregon Treaty of the 15th of June, 1846, suddenly assumed a 
threatening prominence. In order to prevent unfortunate collisions on that 
remote frontier, the late Secretary of State on the 17th of July, 1855, ad- 
dressed a note to Mr, Crampton, then British Minister at Washington, com- 
municating to hima copy of the instructions which he (Mr. Marcy) had 
given, on the 14th of Juls, to Governor Stevens, of Washington Territory, 
having a special reference to an ‘ apprehended conflict between oui citizens 
and the British subjects on the Island of San Juan.’ 

‘*To prevert this the governor was instructed ‘that the officers of the 
territory should abstain from all acts on the disputed grounds which are 
calculated to provoke any contlicts, so far as it can be done without implying 
the concession to the authorities of Great Britain of an exclusive right over 
the premises. 
tempt to exclude the other by force, or exercise complete and exclusive 
sovereign rights within the fairly disputed limits.’ 

‘*In acknowledging the receipt on the next day of Mr. Marcy’s note, the 
British Minister expressed his entire concurrence ‘in the propriety of the 
course recommended to the Governor of Washington territory by your (Mr. 
Marcy’s) instructions to that officer,’ and stating that he had ‘ lost no time 
in transmitting a copy of that document to the Governor-General of British 
North America,’ and had ‘earnestly recommended to his Excellency to take 


Had any such at- | ‘ L c 
| and he would ask them if those forty-eight hours would not be spent in con- 
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The title ought to be settled before either party should at- | 


the experience he derived from the Russian War? ‘The lesson he learnt 


| then (Lord Clarendon said he was betraying no confidence, the opinions of 


the Emperor being well known) was, that they ought to be able, at a given 
time and a given day, to carry the precise amount of forces required to any 
given point, and he determined that in future France should not be without 
the means of transporting 20,000 men. Ile was quite right in determining 
thatthe armies of France should be placed in a state to uphold the position 
of the nation, and he had been enabled to send out 100,000 men in an ex- 
traordinary short space of time to commence a gigantic war. Now they 
could never look with indifference on the position of affairs on the other side 
of the Channel, which might now be said to be bridged over; and, without 
intending any offence to any other nation, the people of England had deter- 
mined that they would not be dependent on the good will or amicable in- 
tentions of any Government or combiuation of Governments whatever for the 
security of their shores. If the Emperor Napoleon had been killed in Italy (he 
was brave, and continually exposed himself), how did they know that the next 
Government, possessing all their powerful resources, would continue to enter- 
tain the same friendly sentiments? There were certain friends of peace who 
said that all this preparation was totally uncalled for and untiecessary, as we 
should always have full notice of any meditated invasion, and should such 
an emergency arise England would rise as one man. Now, considering the 
complete condition of the French army and the resources of France, it would 
be utter imbecility on the part of that Government if they allowed forty- 
eight hours to elapse after a declaration of war without taking decisive steps, 


fusion here. The rising of the people of England would be like the rising 
of a flock of sheep; without arms, without discipline, and totally unpre- 
pared, they would be but brave men rushing to certain destruction; but 
when they were properly organized and equipped an invasion would be im- 
vossible. "(Loud cheers.) No effort should be spared to attain this end. 
The Government gave them their cordial support ; those who were too old 
to join should give their money: those who were effective should render 
themselves efficient ; and no man could take part in the movement without 
feeling he was rendering a service to his country. When they were certain 
of repelling an invasion that invasion would not occur. Another feature 
in the movement was the bringing together in harmonious action those 
classes who usually did not amalgamate from the want of opportunity. The 
gradual but sure manner in which it had progressed was a proof of its sin- 
cerity, and a guarantee for its permanence. It ought not to be one of an 
ephemeral character, and the spirit of the nation, which was now thoroughly 
roused, would prevent it from relapse.”” (4pp/ause.) 

Lord Rokeby, the Inspector of the Brigade of Guards, supported the 
movement, and said he should be glad to give the corps every assistance 
in his power. 


THE MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT BUCHANAN, 

The Message delivered to Congress on the 27th of December isa 
document of unusual ability. It occupies upwards of six closely printed 
columns of the Times, but its length is nut greater than is warranted by 
the treatment of the important subjects under review. 

The Message opens with an expression of gratitude for blessings be- 
stowed by Divine Providence—health, plentiful harvests, prosperity. 
‘“* Indeed,” says the President, ‘‘ notwithstanding our demerits, we have 
much reason to believe, from the past events in our history, that we have 
enjoyed the special protection of Divine Providence ever since our origin 
as a nation.” And he prays that so it may continue. After this he 
enters upon the most exciting topic of the day— 

‘“ While it is the duty of the President ‘from time to time to give 
to Congress information of the state of the Union,’ I shall not refer 
in detail to the recent sad and bloody occurrences at Harper's Ferry. 
Still, it is proper to observe that these events, however bad and eruel in 
themselves, derive their chief i ) portance from the apprehension that they 
are but symptoms of an incurable disease in the public mind, which may 
break out in still more dangerous outrages and terminate at last in an open 
war by the North to abolish slavery in the South, While, for myself, I en- 
tertain no such apprehension, they ought to afford a solemn warning to us 
all to beware of the approaching danger. 

‘*Our Union is a stake of such inestimable value as to demand our con- 
stant and watebful vigilance for its preservation. In this view, let me im- 
plore my countrymen, North and South, to cultivate the ancient feelings of 
mutual forbearance and good-will towards cach other, and strive to allay the 
demon spirit of sectional hatred and strife now alive in the land. This ad- 
vice proceeds from the heart of an old public functionary whose service com- 
menced in the last generation, among the wise and Conservative statesmen 
of that day, now nearly all passed away, and whose first and dearest earthly 
wish is to leave his country tranquil, prosperous, united, and powerful. 

“We ought to reflect that in this age, and especially in this country, 
there is an incessant influx and reflux of public opinion, Questions which 
in their day assumed a most threatening aspect, have now nearly gone from 
the memory of men. They are voleanoes burnt out, and on the lava and 
ashes and squalid scori of old eruptions grow the peaceful olive, the cheer- 
ing vine, and the sustaining corn. Such, in my opinion, will prove to be 
the fate of the present sectional excitement, should those who wisely seek to 
apply the remedy continue always to confine their efforts within the pale of 
the Constitution. 

** If this course be pursued, the existing agitation on the subject of do- 
mestic slavery, like everything human, wiil have its day, and give place to 
other and less threatening controversies. Publie opinion in this country 
is all powerful, and when it reaches a dangerous excess upon any question, 
the good sense of the people will furnish the corrective and bring it back 
within safe limits. Still, to hasten this auspicious result at the present 
crisis, we ought to remember that every rational creature must be presumed 
to intend the natural consequences of his own teachings. Those who an- 
nounce abstract doctrines, subversive of the Constitution and the Union, 
must not be surprised should their heated partizans advance one step 
further, and attempt by violence to carry these doctrines into practical 
etfect, 

In this view of the subject it ought never to be forgotten that, how- 
ever great may have been the political advantages resulting from the Union 
to every portion of our common country, these would all prove to be as 
nothing should the time ever arrive when they cannot be enjoyed wit! 


hout 
serious danger to the personal safety of the people of fifteen members of the 
confederacy. Ifthe peace of the domestic fireside throughout these States 
should ever be invaded--if the mothers of families within this extensive 
region should not be able to retire to rest at night without suffering dreadful 
apprehensions of what may be their own fate and that of their children be- 


| fore the morning—it would be vain to recount to such a people the political 


benefits which result to them from the Union. 

** Self-preservation is the first instinct of nature, and therefore any state of 
society in which the sword is all the time suspended over the heads of the 
people must at last become intolerable. But 1 indulge in no such gloomy 
furebodings. On the contrary, I firmly believe that the events at Harper's 
Ferry, by causing the people to pause and reflect upon the possible peril of 
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such measures as to him may appear best calculated to secure, on the part 
of the British local authorities and the inhabitants of the neighbourhood 
of the line in question, the exercise of the same spirit of forbearance which 
is inculeated by you (Mr. Marcy) on the authorities and citizens of the United 
States.’ . 

‘Thus matters remained upon the faith of this arrangement until the 9th 
of July last, when General Harney paid a visit to the island. He found 
upon it twenty-five American residents with their families, and also an es- 
tablishment of the Hudson’s Bay Company for the purpose of raising sheep. 
A short time before his arrival one of these residents had shot an animal 
belonging to the Company, while trespassing upon his premises, for which, 
however, he offered to pay twice its value; but that was refused. Soon 
after ‘the chief factor of the Company at Victoria, Mr. Dalles, son-in-law 
of Governor Douglas, came to the island in the British sloop of war Satel- 
lite, and threatened to take this American (Mr. Cutler) by force to Vic- 
toria, to answer for the trespass he had committed. The American seized 
his rifle and told Mr. Dalles if any such attempt was made he would kill 
him on the spot. The affair then ended.’ . 

‘Under these circumstances, the American settlers presented a petition 
to the General, ‘through the United States Inspector of Customs, Mr. 
Hubbs, to place a force upon the island to protect them from the Indians as 
well as the oppressive interference of the authorities of the Hudson Bay 
Company at Vitoria with their rights as Americon citizens.’ The General 
immediately responded to this petition, and ordered Captain George E. 
Pickett, 9th Infantry, ‘ to establish his company on Bellevue, or San Juan 
Island, on some suitable position near the harbour at the South-eastern ex- 
tremity.’ This order was promptly obeyed, and a military post was esta- 
blished at the place designated. The force was afterwards increased, so that 





by the last return the whole number of troops then on the island amounted { 


in the aggregate to 691 men. 

“While I do not deem it proper on the present occasion to go further 
into the subject and discuss the weight which ought to be attached to the 
statements of the British colonial authorities, contesting the accuracy of the 
information on which the gallant General acted, it was due to him that I 
should thus present his own reasons for issuing the order to Captain Pickett. 
From these it is quite clear his object was to prevent the British authorities 
on Vancouver's Island from exercising jurisdiction over American residents 
on the Island of San Juan, as well as to protect them against the incursions 
of the Indians, 

‘* Much excitement prevailed for some time throughout that region, and 
scrious danger of collision between the parties was apprehended. The British 
had a large naval force in the vicinity, and it is but an act of simple justice 
to the Admiral on that station to state that he wisely and discreetly forbore 
to commit any hostile act, but determined to refer the whole affair to his 
Government, and await their instructions. 

“ This aspect of the matter, in my opinion, demanded serious attention. 
It would have been a great calamity for both nations had they been pre- 
cipitated into acts of hostility not on the question of title to the island, but 
merely concerning what should be its conliiden during the intervening pe- 
riod while the two Governments might be employed in settling the question 
to which of them it belongs. For this reason Lisetencnd-Glonseal Scott was 
despatched on the 17th of September last to Washington Territory to take 
immediate command of the United States forces on the Pacific coast, should 
he deem this necessary. The main object of his mission was to carry out 
the spirit of the precautionary arrangement between the late Secretary of 
State and the British Minister, and thus to preserve the peace, and prevent 
collision between the British and American authorities pending the nego- 
tiations between the two Governments. 

“ Entertaining no doubt of the validity of our title, IT need scarcely add 
that, in any event, American citizens were to be placed on a footing at 
least as favourable as that of British subjects, it being understood that Cap- 
tain Pickett’s company should remain on the island. It is proper to ob- 
serve that, considering the distance from the scene of action, and in ig- 
norance of what might have transpired on the spot before the General's ar- 
rival, it was necessary to leave much to his discretion, and I am happy to 
state the event has proved that this diseretion could not have been entrusted 
to more competent hands. General Scott has recently returned from his 
mission, having successfully accomplished its objects, and there is no longer 
any good reason to apprehend a collision between the forces of the two coun- 
tries during the qonleney of the existing negotiations.” 

Mexico is the next prominent subject. Here we have a history in 
little of the civil war in Mexico, The election of Comonfort in De- 
cember 1857, his expulsion within a month, Zuloaga’s brief sway, fol- 
lowed by that of Miramon. During thistime Juarez represented the 
constitutional government at Vera Cruz, and he has been recognized by 
the United States, whose representative had been withdrawn from the 
capital and sent to Vera Cruz. In great detail the President describes 
the unhappy condition of the country. ‘‘Outrages of the worst de- 
scription have been committed on persons and property.” Contracts 
have been set at defiance.- American residents have been seized, im- 
prisoned, fined. Military contributions have been exacted ; duties ex- 
torted over and over again. Americans have been shot without trial—in- 
cluding three American physicians. Redress being impossible, the Pre- 
sident recommends ‘ Congress to pass a law authorizing the President, 
under such conditions as they may deem expedient, to employ a sufficient 
military force to enter Mexico for the purpose of obtaining indemity for 
the past, and security for the future.” He also asks for the establish- 
ment of posts in Sonora and Chihuahue#to protect American citizens, 
and for a law establishing territorial Government in Arizona, 

As regards the Central American states, Nicaragua and Costa Rica 
have not given redress for injuries. The President asks for a naval force 
to protect the transit across Panama, Nicaragua, and Tehuantepec ; and 
a naval force to prevent the seizure of American ships in Spanish and 
Mexican ports. Then follows a constitutional argument on the question 
of entrusting the President with the war-making power, which Mr, Bu- 
chanan thinks Congress has the power to confer in advance. 

These are all the important topics handled in the message. The 
remainder relates to the Post Office, the Pacific Railroad, and the income 
and expenditure of the country. The President points out that the last 
Congress separated without making provision for the Post Offiee. He 
would have called them together again immediately, but for the fact 
that fifteen out of thirty-three states had not elected representatives. 
He points out the duty of voting the necessary appropriations, and re- 
commends Congress to pass a law to provide for the election of re- 
presentatives before the term of existing Congress expires. 

Mr. Buchanan recommends the construction of a Pacific Railroad, by 
incorporated companies or other agencies, and not by the State ; for were 
it done by the state it would increase the patronage of the Executive 
and lead to corruption. 

The remainder of the message is taken up with matters of finance. 
The President remarks that they had scarcely recovered from the extra- 
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vagant habits produced by an overflowing treasury several years before 
he entered office; but the Government has endeavoured to reduce expendi- 
ture to the lowest amount. It is doubtful whether the next fiscal year 
will be passed without provision being made for additional revenue. 4 
deficiency ought not to be met by loans, but by “an increase of duties 
on imports.” 

The receipts in the year ending June 30, 1859, were 81,692,471 dol. 
lars; which the balance in hand increased to 88,090,787 dollars. The 
expenditure was 83,751,511 dollars, including 17,405,285 dollars interest 
on debt. The estimated receipts for the year extending June 30, 1860, 
are 75,384,541 dollars; the estimated expenditure, 61,002,732 dollars, 
The estimated receipts for the year 1861 are 80,606,808 dollars ; expen- 
diture, 66,714,928 dollars. The balance, however, will be reduced in 
various ways to 3,530,196 dollars. 

The estimates for the army in 1861 have been reduced 2,000,000 dol- 
lars. The deficiency in the Post Office is 6,996,009 dollars. This will 
be reduced to a low figure in 1861 if Congress adopt the reforms proposed 
by the Postmaster-Gencral. 

‘* The period seems to have arrived for determining the question whether 
this department shall become a permanent and ever-increasing charge upon 
the Treasury, or shall be permitted to resume the self-sustaining policy 
which had so long controlled its administration. The course of legisla- 
tion recommended by the Postmaster-General for the relief of the de- 
partment from its present embarrassments and for restoring it to its ori- 
ginal independence is deserving of your early and earnest consideration.” 


: Che Court, 


| Tur Queen has walked out in the grounds of Windsor Castle every day, 
! with the Prince Consort, the Princess Alice or the Princess Louisa. The 
Prince Consort has been out shooting with the Prince of Hohenzollern 
Sigmarengin, or the Prince of Wales, and one day with Earl Cowley 
| and Lord Palmerston. The Prince of Wales has visited Claremont, and 
her Majesty has called on the Duchess of Kent at Frogmore. 

The list of guests at Windsor Castle includes the names of the Prince 
of Hohenzollern Sigmaringen, Lord and Lady Wodchouse, the Duchess 
and Princess Mary of Cambridge, Mr. Fisher, Earl and Countess Cowley, 
Lord Palmerston, the Marquis and Marchioness of Westminster, the 
Earl and Countess Stanhope, Lieutenant-General Sir George Bowles, 
Lieutenant-General and Lady Alice Peel, and Mr. Gibbs. 

The Queen gave a dramatic entertainment in St. George’s Hall on 
Wednesday. ‘The play selected was the Hunchback. 











Che Metropalis. 


The remains of Lord Macaulay were buried on Monday in West- 
minster Abbey. The funeral procession started from Holly Lodge, 
Kensington, where the late Peer died, shortly after eleven o'clock. The 
hearse was drawn by six horses, but the usual ceremony of carrying the 
coronct of the deceased on a velvet cushion before the hearse was 
omitted, by the special direction of Lord Macaulay. Three mourning 
coaches followed the hearse. In the first were the chief mourners—the 
Reverend John Macaulay, Mr. Charles and Mr. Henry Macaulay, and 
Mr. George Trevelyan. 4 the second were Mr. Edward Cropper, Mr. 
Kenneth Macaulay, Mr. Hower Ellis and Mr. Harry Holland. The 
third carriage contained the principal domestics of the late lord. The 
route selected was through Kensington, Knightsbridge, Grosvenor Place 
and Bird-Cage Walk. A long line of private carriages followed the 
hearse, growing in length as the procession advanced. Many houses 
were entirely and others partly closed. Those who obtained tickets 
were admitted to the Abbey. Among them were—Lord Cranworth, 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, Lord Belper, Lord Robert Montagu, Earl 
Granville, the Right Honourable W. E. Gladstone, Lord Broughton of 
Broughton Giffard, Lord Monteagle, the Right Honourable C. Villiers, 
Sir J. Shaw Lefevre, his Excellency the Belgian Minister, Mr. Alder- 
man Salomons, Mr. Durham, Mr. Bohn, Mr. Wyld, M.P., Mr. Grote, 
Mr. Locke, M.P., the Honourable Arthur Kinnaird, Mr. Thackeray, 
Mr. Shirley Brooks, Lord Stanley, Mr. Alexander, Q.C., Mr. Serjeant 
Shee, Dr. Hawtrey, Povost of Eton, Mr. Tom Taylor, Rev. J. Scott, 
Mr. J. Mills, M.P., Mr. Rich, M.P., Mr. E, Buxton, Mr. S. Lever, Mr. 
John Forster, Mr. 8. C. Hall, the Very Reverend the Dean of Canter- 
bury, Mr. Charles Knight, Sir D. M‘Dougall, and Lord Shaftesbury 
It may have been merely a singular concidence, but it was a subject 
of remark in the Abbey, that not a single Conservative of note was 
present during the ceremony. 

At one o'clock the hearse arrived at the western entrance of the old 
Abbey, beneath the great door of which the corpse was borne, an honout 
| only granted to peers of the realm. Inside the porch the procession ar- 
ranged itself as follows :— 

Bailiff of Westminster, 
The Almsmen of the Abbey, 
Sixteen Boys of the Choir, 
The Sub-Dean, 
Canons Repton, Jennings, and Cureton, 
The Dean (Rey. T. Trench). 

Those who had the honour of assisting as pall-bearers were :-— 

The Lord Chancellor The Speaker of the House of 


Commons 
Lord John Russell 














The Bishop of Oxford 


The Dean of St. Paul’s Sir Henry Holland 
Sir David Dundas | Sir G. C. Lewis 
The Earl of Carlisle Earl Stanhope. 


Lord Shelburne, who was to have attended in the place of the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, was prevented by illness from assisting. 

As the procession advanced up the nave, the choir performed Dr. 
Croft's anthem ‘I am the resurrection and the Life." The body was 
placed inside the screen. The service proceeded, and Sphor’s hymn, 
* Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord,” having been sung, the pail- 
bearers again took their places and the coffin was borne to its resting 
place in Poet’s Corner. Here the remainder of the ceremony was per- 
formed, and at its close the ‘“‘ Dead March in Saul” was heard as the 
mourners retired. The body lies at the foot of Addison’s monument 
and beside the remains of Sheridan. 


At the meeting of the Royal Geographical Society on Monday, the 
Earl of Ripon in the chair, Mr. J. Petherick, her Majesty’s Consul at 
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Khartum, read a paper describing a journey up the White Nile to the 
Equator, and travels in the interior of Africa in the years of 1857-58. 
During his residence at Khartum, Mr, Petherick had made several ex- 
cursions up the White Nile to explore the country and to traffic with the 
Natives, which paved the way for his more extensive explorations com- 
menced in the latter part of 1858. He went accompanied by a numerous 
armed escort of Arabs and Negroes, and in one of his earlier expeditions 
his party had been compelled to fire on one of the tribes who had acted 
treacherously, and attempted to murder them. 

Mr. Petherick’s paper consisted principally of descriptions of the Natives, 
and of his intercourse with them, from which it appeared that they looked 
upon him with suspicion, though they bartered freely with him, the chief 
articles he obtained from them being elephant’s teeth. In his expedition in 
1858, Mr. Petherick went up the White Nile in a boat 2bout 400 miles in a 
South- Westerly direction, till he came to a lake covered with weeds, where 
he cast anchor, and then proceeded with his party overland in a Southerly 
direction until he reached the Equator. The country along the banks of the 
river he found to be fertile, and cultivated in many places with cotton, 
which the Natives manufactured. Mimosa and sycamore trees grew 
Juxuriantly until he approached the Equator, and there appeared to be 
abundance of food. Mr. Petherick gave a lively account of his adventures 
among the Native tribes and their methods of bartering. In one of these 
tribes the extraordinary custom prevails between the women and their hus- 
bands of living together for the first four days of every week, and the re- 
maining three days they live independently. Polygamy is practised to a 

at extent, of which Mr, Petherick had rather an embarrassing proof. 
jishing to make a return to one of the Natives who had done him a service, 
Mr. Petherick told him he would make presents to him and his children ; 
and on the following morning the futher came to him, attended by forty 
young men, his sons, observing that he had not brought his younger sons 
nor any of his daughters, because he did not wish to impose on his gene- 
rosity. On inquiry it was found that the whole family numbered about 
ninety. Mr. Petherick said that in his travels he had no scientific instru- 
ments to enable him to calculate the longitude and latitude, and he esti- 
mated that he reached the Equator by reckoning the distance travelled daily, 
and the direction as pointed out by the compass, 

The Earl of Ripon expressed his gratification at the interesting account 
given by Mr. Petherick of that part of Africa, and he trusted that his 
researches, combined with those of Captain Speke, would bring to light 
the true course of the Nile. Lord Ripon said he was happy to confirm 
the announcement previously made that the Government had granted the 
sum of 2500/. to aid Captain Speke in his discoveries, the money being 
placed in the hands of the Council of the Geographical Society to be ex- 
pended as they thought fit. 

Captain Speke, Sir Roderick Murchison, and Mr. Anson, a native of 
Africa, joined in the discussion arising out of the topics started by Mr. 
Petherick’s narrative. 


At a meeting of the Law Amendment Society on Monday, Mr. Alfred 
Hill read a paper containing a sketch of a plan for the establishment of 
courts of reconciliation. It was ordered to be printed. 





A meeting of the Great Ship Company was held on Wednesday, 
Mr. R. J. R. Campbell presiding. A report was presented entering 
briefiy into the position of the company, and announcing the resignation 
of the board. The financial statement showed that 353,971/. had been 
received, including 298,733/. from the shareholders, 10,1337. for ad- 
mission of visitors to the ship, and 40,0007. on loan; and 347,483/. ex- 
pended, including 166,164/. on purchase account, 142,2907. on comple- 
tion account, 11,842/. for gencral stores, 15,3117. for wages and ship's 
expenses, and 11,067/. general charges, leaving a balance of 6474/. The 
estimated liabilities and assets showed a balance against the company of 
36,6417, A motion to receive this report was followed by an amendment 
that before doing so a committee of investigation be appointed. After 
a protracted and angry discussion, abounding in personalities, it was 
resolved to decide the question by ballot. It is understood that the pre- 
sent directors are in favour ofa committee of investigation, and that a re- 
solution to that effect, if offered as a substantive motion, and not as an 
amendment to the report, would have received their support. The re- 
sult of the ballot, which practically amounts to whether the report and 
balance sheet of the directors be forthwith received, or whether a com- 
mittee of investigation be appointed in the first instance, will be an- 
nounced on Tuesday. 





Colonel Boldero and others sued the East India Company for the return of 
the difference between their subscriptions to the «* Benyal Civil Service 
Fund” and the amount of their retiring pensions. The Master of the Rolls 
deciding against them they appealed, and on Wednesday the Lord Chan- 
cellor delivered judgment. He sustained the judgment of the Court below, 
basing his decision on the terms of the contract. The fund is not a species 
of savings’ bank. When money is paid in it ceases to belong to the sub- 
scriber and belongs to the fund. If surplus contributions were refunded 
that would operate as an inducement to remain in the service and thus de- 
feat the object for which the fund was established, early retirements. In 
Madras the contract enables the subscriber to recover the excess over his 
subscriptions, but not in Bengal. Appeal dismissed with costs. 

In the Court of Divorce, Sir Creswell Creswell granted the petition of 
Mrs. Anthony for a judiciai separation. The Judge went over the evidence, 
which showed that Mr. Anthony had treated his wife with cruelty on more 
than one occasion—by striking her, by the treatment of his wife in relation 
to the servant Bennett. The Judge said he was not surprised that Mrs. 
Anthony refused to return home; and the Court was bound to grant a de- 
cree of judicial separation, 





At the Middlesex Sessions one Taylor was indicted for burglary. The 
case turned upon proof of identity. The woman whose house was entered 
and a young man swore to the prisoner as one of the burglars. On the other 
hand Bennett, a shoemaker, swore that Taylor, in company with himself 
and one Radden, was drinking at a publichouse at the time the robbery ov- 
curred. Radden did not appear, and the Jury found the prisoner guilty. 
Radden immediately entered the Court. He had attended as soon as he 
could. His evidence corroborated that of Bennett, and one of the jurymen 
vouched for the respectability of Radden. Under these circumstances, 
while the Assistant-Judge refused to take the evidence, he remanded the 
prisoner for judgment until next session, promising to make strict inquiry. 

Mr. Guedella, a merchant, appeared at the Mansionhouse Police Court, 
to obtain protection from a threatened assault by Mr. Lazarus Magnus. Mr. 
Guedella had offended Mr. Magnus by some reference to his late father at a 
meeting about the Great Eastern. Thereupon Mr, Magnus wrote a letter, 
calling him a liar by threatening to chastise him. The Lord Mayor bound 
over Mr. Magnus to keep the peace for six months, 
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Mr. John Bradford, one of the persons charged with disorderly conduct in 
St. George’s-in-the-East, after stoutly denying that the charge was true, 
and after much demur, has by the patient management of Mr. Selfe been 
induced to sign a paper, similar to that signed by the young man Barnes, 
and has therefore = liberated. He is pledged not to “say ’’ the responses 
at irregular times or in a manner so loud as to disturb the minister and the 
choir. 

Two young men who had been three years in the Artillery, st: , 
grievance to the Southwark Magistrate. It seems that they accepted their 
discharge under the general order of the Indian government. Contrary to 


ca 


the custom in the army, the discharge did not say anything about their che- 
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These have been withheld by the India House, and the poor fi 
left destitute, without the characters which would insure 
The Magistrate said he could do nothing 





racters. 
lows are thus 
them admission into the police. 
for them. 

John Thompson, a deserter, has been handed over to the military au- 
thorities by the Lord Mayor. His story is curious. THe had served f 
years in India, and had fought at Delhi and Lucknow. Claiming his dis- 
charge he was brought home, and at once enlisted in the Reyal Artillery. 
He took the bounty, and immediately deserted ; enlisting, when it was spen’, 
in the Rifles. He was then detected. 


Provincial, 


A public meeting on the subject of Parliamentary Reform was held at 
Birmingham on the 6th, and cursorily noticed in part of our impression 
last week. The principal speakers were Mr. Scholefield and Mr, Bright. 
Mr. Scholeficld advocated a 5/. rating franchise, a more cquel apportion- 
ment of Members to population, and the ballot, not as a sine qua non, but 
if it could be got. Mr. Scholefield did not countenance Mr. Bright's doc- 
trines on the plunder of the poor by the rich, Mr, Bright spoke at great 
length, giving a history of the reform question since 1532, praising Lord 
Jolin Russell as “ the most trustworthy of his party’ and thus speaking 
of Lord Derby— 


**Lord Derby took the opportunity, so it was reported, on one cecasion of 
making some not very pleasant observations upon me, and he said, if 1 re- 
collect rightly, that the Queen would not have me in the Louse of Commons, 


that the House of Commons would not have me, and that the country and 
the people would not have me; but he himself fell into precisely the same 
predicament.” (Loud laughter and great chee ing.) 

Mr. Bright admitted that the bill to be passed must be “a sort of 
compromise,” not a deception like Lord Derby’s, but not so comprehen- 
sive as Mr. Bright’s, who claimed for himself and his party to be a “ very 
moderate man.” This he made out by asserting that Lord John Russell, 
after adding 500,000 to the suffrage, would still leave 4,500,000 men 
without votes ; and 22,500,000 as much unrepresented as if they lived in 
Naples. 


“| believe that the bill which I proposed would not have done any 1 


than double the whole number of electors. And therefore my caleulation 
is, that if my bill was to pass this session, it would not do more than raise 
the present million of electors into two millions of electors, If Lord John 
Russell's would leave 22,500,000 of people, mine would k 20,000,000 
unrepresented. You see, therefore, how immoderate, how unjust, how 
slanderous, how malignant, how false are the charges which have been 
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made against me in convexion with that matter, (Jaume g.) 
As to the House of Lords, too, I have a suspicion that even in that 





assembly, where what we call daylight on these matters on reaks in 
were through chinks and crannies, there may be many n who—after 
this question has been put in the mouth of the Queen session after session, 


and after both parties have admitted that it is a great question, and must 
be settled—I think there are men in the louse who will counsel a moderate 
course. I do not pledge myself to anything they may do until it is done, 
(Laugihter.) But I am not without hope that they will do as they have 
done in past times when the thing comes to the point, and they must say 
‘Aye’ or ‘No’—and ‘No’ does not appear to bi maintainable—I Say itis just 
possible they may say ‘ Aye,’ and that the bill may pass. Now, really, 
only look at these meu in the House of Lords—what a position they occupy ! 
With all their great pride and their noble ancestry, when they look abroad 
allover this country, can they shut out from their minds this gre: 
whatever is great and good in England comes from whatsoever pe 
civil liberty has been established and is enjoyed by us?” 

Mr. Bright made his usual attack on taxation and measures for na- 
tional defence. 


fuct, that 






sunal u 


The Earl of Malmesbury attended the annual meeting and dinner of 


the Vales of Avon and Stour Farmers’ Club, at Christchurch, on Mon 
day. In the course of the after-dinner speaking, Lord Malmesbury, 


called up by some praises from a Mr, Tice, ventured to defend hi 
duct during the spring of 1859, 
**T do not boast of having succeeded in the great task which wa 


me. I did not prevent a great and a bloody war. I did not prevent the 
deaths of some 80,000 or 100,000 men who fell on the fair and fertile plais 
of Italy; but this I believe, with the help of God, I did prevent—TI | re- 
vented a general European war; this I believe, with the help of G 

the assistance of my colleagues, I did prevent—that the war should | 
extended beyond the sphere it did; and if my word is doubted it is p: 

by the statements of the Emperor of the French and of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria themselves—the one complaining that he was not assisted by England, 
the other saying that Prussia did not come to his aid, and both « m- 
stances being those which prevented their continuing the strugel ; 
longer. (Cheers.) It has been properly stated this evening that thi t 
a political meeting, but 1 should not be acting respeetfully to Mr. Tice, 

has just spoken, or to you, wv ho pe y! ibly listened to him and heard his re- 


lay of my 


ims of prev t- 


marks of me with pleasure, if I did not say that to the lk 

shall always thank Heaven that 1 was, the humble m« 

ing a war which I believe would have extended to as gt i length 
time as that great war which swept away so many millions of n 
swamped so many millions of money.” (Loud cheers.) 

A meeting has been held at Durham, Earl Grey in the chair, to hear 
astatement from the Bishop of Durham. The purport of this staten 
was that the extension of collicries and ironworks in the dioc 
caused a large increase of population, and a corresponding amou f 
spiritual destitution, This ought to be provided for out of the funds of 
the diocese, but the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who appropriat: 
large portion of the revenue, say they have no power to make reserves 
for local claims, although, with the exception of the Duke of Northum 
berland, they are the largest coal owners in the district. The mecti: 
was addressed by Lord Ravensworth, Mr. Headlam, Mr, Mowbray, and 
Sir John Fife. The Bishop's views were supported by the meeting, and 
it rmined that they should be formally laid before the Queen, 








il was dct 
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Pro-church-rate meetings have been held at Totness and Torrington ; 
Devon being the head-quarters of the agitation in support of church- 
rates. They were attended by the Archdeacon of Totness, the Earl of 
Devon, Mr, Kekewick, M.P., Lord Clinton, the Honourable Mark Rolle, 
and many clergymen. ‘The Torrington meeting only declared against an 
“‘ unconditional” abolition of church-rates. 





The Manchester Chamber of Commerce has adopted a memorial to 
Lord Palmerston in favour of the immunity of private property on the 
high seas in time of war, and praying the Government to bring the ques- 
tion under the notice of foreign nations. 

The Committece of the School frigate Conway, through its chairman, 
Mr. Beazley, of Liverpool, applied to the First Lord of the ow 
for a grant of two naval cadetships annually for the boys of the school. 
The Duke of Somerset replied that to give them as prizes to the Conway 
boys would be at variance with the principle of competitive examination. 
A scheme of gompetition for some cadetships is under consideration, and 
should it be adopted one or two of the boys of the Conway may be 
named to compete with other boys for one of them. 


The Bishop of Exeter has taken measures to stop illegal marriages. In 
one — that of St. Mary Steps, Exeter, persons got married without 


fulfilling the condition of residence. They took lodgings, paid for them, 
but never slept therein. A prim4 facie case has been made out against the 
I l ‘ 


+ rector. 


The first and second mates of the American barque Anna have been re- | 


manded by the magistrates of the Isle of Wight on a charge of murdering 

* several of their crews. 
him, throwing him down, and strangling him. 
Frank, a seaman, off Start Point with a belaying pin. 
were men of colour. 

An inquiry into the death of a seaman from ill-treatment on board an 
American ship is also going on in London, 

‘Two courts-martial have been held at Plymouth to try John Dillon, a 
marine, and John Martin, a gunner. As Lieutenant Daly was going the 
rounds Dillon knocked him down, and Martin, who was near, endeavoured 
to stvike him. The motive for the assault does not appear. The Court 
sentenced Dillon to be hanged from the yard-arm, and Martin to receive 

" fifty lashes. 


The other, Lane, killed 
Turtle and Frank 


IRELAND. 

The largest Pro-Papal meeting yet held took place in the ‘ Cathedral,” 
Dublin, on Monday. Dr. Cullen presided and delivered a long speech. 
_ He poured out his praises on Lord Normanby for service rendered to the 
Pope by “ unmasking the intrigues of the present ministers.” He in- 
dignantly denied that the Irish people are disloyal or that he or they 
would welcome French invaders. 
turn of seven years’ famine, of cholera, of fever, to one month’s occupation 
of our soil by a hostile army.” However he detailed at great length 
Irish grievances, branded the national party in Italy as assassins, com- 
pared Victor Emmanuel to Henry VIIT., accused our Government and 
Protestants generally of sympathising with the aforesaid assassins, gave 
his readers a history of the Popedom, and a defence of the temporal 
power, and vindicated the paternal government of the Pope at the éx- 
pense of the constitutional government of Great Britain. In his remarks 
on France he spoke of ‘the wicked and perfidious pamphlet,’ and paid 
no compliments to the Emperor. 

The other speakers were Alderman Reynolds and two brother Alder- 
men, two Queen’s Counsel, and some private gentlemen. There was of 
course a “scene.” Alderman Reynolds was too frank for his countrymen. 
Tle dared to say that he is better off in Ircland than he should be under 
any other Government in Europe. Hence a storm of hisses. He said 
the Irish people are loyal to the English Crown. More hisses, and a cry 
of “ We had enough of that.” The speaker, dwelling on the loyalty of 
the Irish, was asking who helped the English at——when a voice cried, 
“‘ Treland for the Pope!” There were cries of ‘ Three cheers for Na- 
poleon,” and partial cheering followed. Mr. Reynolds said— 

He would—at the risk of being hissed by some of his ardent friends who 
went further than he would go—he would again say that, having sworn al- 
iance tothe Throne, if he believed his appearance on that platform would 
leave him open to a charge of disloyalty to the British Throne, he would not 
be there. [This statement was received by the meeting without any ex- 
pression of approbation or disapprobation, Dr. Cullen, however, waved his 
hand several times asa signal to the meeting to cheer, and thereupon there 
was some cheering in the body of the chapel.] 

Dr, Cullen then rose from the chair, and said—‘*I beg to congratulate 
you upon hearing that cheer, because 1 have heard it whispered that some 
persons here present, perhaps from the enemy’scamp, have put a false con- 
struction upon the hisses that were given a while go. You hissed the Zimes 
and I believe you were right. You gave that cheer for the noble expression 
of Alderman Reynolds, and soI think the thing is perfectly understood.” 

Alderman Reynolds—* It had been said that the Roman Catholic clergy 
rejoiced when they heard that there was a likelihood of a French invasion ; 
but that was not true. (‘ Hear,” and ** No.) They were all determined 
to go as far as they legitimately could to sustain the authority of the Pope, 
and they would not allow a feather of his wing to be touched.” 

The meeting broke up after giving three cheers for the Pope. 

The Pro-Papal meetings have continued in other parts of Ireland; 














One mate, Ilires, killed John Turtle, by kicking | 


‘** | would prefer,” he said, “ the re- | 





but they have been characterized by few incidents to raise them above | 


the monotonous‘level of a well-disciplined agitation, The language used 
by the Roman Catholic bishops and priests is still as coarse as ever. 
Cantwell, however, has signalized himself by remaining firmly con- 
vineed of the good intentions of the French Emperor when nearly all the 
other bishops have changed their views on that subject. 

Certain secretaries engaged in procuring signatures to an address to 
Lord Palmerston praying him to interfere in Italian affairs, have re- 
quested the signature of Mr. Pope Hennessy, and have extracted from 
that gentleman an indignant reply, giving a host of reasons against sign- 
ing the document ; because it is not correct, because its phrases are taken 
from the “ reyoluticnary speeches of Lord Palmerston,” because it is 
opposed to the wishes of the Irish people— 

_ ** Because I wouldas willingly sign an address to Lord John Russell, pray- 
ing him to correct and revise the titles of our Bishops, as sign an address to 
Lord Palmerston, praying him to intermeddle in Italian affairs.”’ 

As might be expected Mr. Hennessy speaks disrespectfully of “ re- 

spectable Irish Catholics.” Ilow could he do otherwise ? 


Dr. | 


Dr. Paul Cullen, in a letter to Mr. Russell, one of the said secretaries, 
has severely commented on the letter signed ‘‘ Pope Hennessy, M.P.” 
He condems the writing of it as tending to promote disunion. While 
objecting to the forwarding of any declaration or address to Lord Palmer. 
ston, Dr, Cullen shows that the document itself does not bear the charac. 
ter put upon it by Mr. Hennessy, and otherwise rebukes that gentleman, 
There is, then, a division in the camp. 


‘The friends of Mr. Greer, late Member for the county of Londonderry, 
have presented him with 1000/, to defray his expenses in contesting the 
county. A dinner was held on the occasion followed by the due amount 
of speechmaking. 





One Adam Valance has been found guilty of raising money under false 
pretences, and sentenced at the Limerick Sessions to twelve months’ im- 
prisonment. He had gone about collecting money for the Pope, pretend- 
ing he was authorized to do so when he was not, and of course applying the 
funds so raised for his own benefit. 


Fareignu aud Colonial. 
Fraurt.—The question of Congress or no Congress still occupies the 
purveyors of news. Mr. Reuter, the agent who collects telegrams, fur- 
nished on Wednesday the following * extract from aletter” received at 
his office. 
Paris, Monday, January 9. 

‘*Tn the month of August last, when the Conference of Zurich threatened 
to be diesolved, the English Cabinet proposed to the French Government to 
come to a special agreement between France and England for the settlement 
of the affairs of Cental Italy. 

** Count Walewski, in order to prevent the proposal of Lord John Russell 
being accepted, tendered his resignation, which was, however, withdrawn on 
the publication of a note in the Moniteur of the 9th of September last in 
favour of the restoration of the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

** The object of Lord Cowley’s journey to London is to resume the nego- 
tiations which had been interrupted. ” 

‘** The dismissal of Count Walewski was already decided upon when Lord 
Cowley left Paris after the reception on New Year's Day ; but it is prema- 
ture to assert that his Lordship has been the bearer of certain proposals as 
the basis of an agreement between France and England, either in the form 
of a protocol or of a treaty. 

‘* There is for the present no other negotiation going on than to resolve 
upon a basis which might become the point of departure for negotiations 
with the other great Powers, England having always recognized the prin- 
ciple that the territorial arrangements of 1815 could only be moditied with 
the consent of the other great Powers.” 

According to a telegram from Vienna, dated Tuesday, “the Austrian 
Government had ordered Prince Metternich to declare to the French 
Cabinet that it would decline to enter into negotiations on any other 
basis than the agreement of Villafranca or the treaty of Zurich.” Let- 
ters from Rome, it is said, express an opinion that the Congress will not 
assemble, Other writers say that Austria and Rome had not absolutely 
declined to enter Congress. ; 

Reports of the departure of the Duke de Grammont from Rome have 
been several times repeated. It was said that General Goyon would 
leave Rome and that Canrobert would replace him; but the Zatrie states 
that Canrobert goes to Nancy. 

The Emperor, accompanied by the Prince of Orange, reviewed some 
troops in the court of the Tuileries on Tuesday. The Prince Imperial 
and his mother were present. 

The English in Paris, where the Reverend Archer Gurney offi- 
ciates, has been closed by the Minister of Public Worship. It had been 
open since 1857, of course with the consent of the Government. Three 
months ago, Mr. Gurney determined to have a service in French to meet 
the wants of his Anglo-French congregation. For three months this 
service continued ; but on Saturday officers were sent to close the church. 
By great exertions on the part of Mr. Gurney and Mr. William Grey, 
chargé d'affaires in Lord Cowley’s absence, permission was obtained 
from M. Rouland, the Minister, to keep the church open for the follow- 
ing Sunday only, but on condition that the French service should be 
given up. Mr. Gurney has appealed from the Minister direct to the 
Emperor. 

Staly.—The effects of the Gueronniére pamphlet upon the Roman 
Court are now widely known. It is said that Sacconi the Nuncio sent 
proof-shects to Rome, so that the pamphlet was known there as soon as 
it was in Paris. Ilence the immediate demand for explanations, the fre- 
quent councils held by the Pope, and the acrimonious interviews between 
him and the Duke of Grammont. On the 28th of December, it is re- 
ported, the Cardinals adopted the following resolves :— 

‘** 1, Suspension of the departure of Cardinal Antonelli for Paris until the 
temporal rights of the Chureh were recognized as the basis of all discussion 
in the Congress. 

‘© 2. Immediate increase of the Papal army for the defence of the States 
of the Church. 

‘** 3. Publication of a solemn declaration, condemning the pamphlet Ze 
Pape et le Congres.” 

The article in the Giornale di Roma on the 29th satisfied the third re- 
solve. But the Pope went further. The Monitewr of Wednesday de- 
scribes what subsequently took place. 

* We republish from the Giornale di Roma, of the 3d of this month, an 
allocution pronounced on the tirst day of the year by the Holy Father, in 
reply to the congratulations which were offered him ‘by the General Count 
Guoyon, Commander-in-Chief of the French division in the Pontifical 
States, at the head of the officers of that division.’’ 

«Monsieur le Général—If every year we have received with pleasure 





| the good wishes which you have presented to us in the name of the brave 


officers and of the army which you so worthily command, these good wishes 
are doubly dear to us this day, on account of the succession of exceptional 
events which has taken yee and because you assure us that the Fosnch 
division in the Pontifical States is placed there for the defence of the rights 
of Catholicism. May God bless you then—you and the whole French 
Army ! May He likewise bless all classes of that generous nation ! 

‘¢* Prostrating ourselves at the feet of that God who was, is, and shall 
be throughout eternity, we implore Him in the humbleness of our heart to 
shed down abundantly His blessings and His light on the august chief of 
that army and that nation, in order that being guided by that light he may 
walk safely in his difficult path, and more than this, perceive the falsity ot 
certain principles which have been put forth in these latter days in an 
«6 gpuscale”’ which may be termed a signal monument of hypoerisy, and an 
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ignoble tissue of contradictions. We hope that with the aid of that light, | 


nay, more, we are persuaded that with the aid of that light he will con- 
demn the prineiples contained in that ‘‘ opuscale ’’: we are the more con- 
vinced of this, because we possess certain documents which some time ago 
his Majesty had the goodness to send to us, and which are a veritable con- 
demnation of those principles, It is with this conviction that we implore 
God to shed His blessings on the Emperor, on his august Consort, on the 
Prince Imperial, and on the whole of France.’ 

“ This. allocution would, perhaps, not have been pronounced, if his 
Holiness had previously received the letter which his Majesty the Em- 
peror addressed to him on the 31st of December, and the text of which 
we give below :— 

*** Most Holy Father—The letter which your Holiness was so good as to 
write to me on the 2d December has touched me deeply, and I shall reply 
with perfect frankness to the appeal to my loyalty. 


**One of my greatest anxieties, both during and since the war, has been | 


the situation of the States of the Church ; and truly, among the powerful 


reasons which induced me to make peace so promptly, must be reckoned the | 


fear of seeing the revolution acquire every day greater proportions. 
have an inexorable logic, and in spite of my devotion to the Holy See, in 
spite of the presence of my troops at Rome, I could not escape from being 
implicated to a certain extent in the effects ofthe national movement excited 
in ry! by the struggle against Austria. 

** * As soon as peace was concluded, I hastened to write to your Holiness, 
and to submit to you the ideas best adapted, in my opinion, to bring about 
the pacification of the Romagnas; and I still think that if at that time your 
Holiness had consented to an administrative separation of those provinces 
and to the nomination of a lay governor, they would have returned to your 
authority. Unhappily that did not take place, and I have found myself 

werless to arrest the establishment of the new régime. My efforts have 

ad no further result than to prevent the insurrection from spreading, and 
the resignation of Garibaldi has preserved the Marches of Ancona from cer- 
tain invasion. 


“* *Now the Congress is going to assemble. The powers could not dis- 


Facts | 


regard the incontestable rights of the Holy See over the Legations; never- | 


theless, it is probable that they will be in favour of not having recourse to 
violence in order to bring them to submission. For, if that submission were 
obtained by the aid of foreign troops, another long-continued military occu- 
ation of the Legations would be necessary. Such an occupation would 
‘oster the hatreds and the animosities of a great portion of the Italian 
people, as well as the jealousy of the great powers; it would, in fact, per- 
petuate a state of irritation, of uneasiness, and of fear. 

*“** What, then, remains to be done—for it is clear that this uncertainty 
cannot last for ever? After a serious examination of the difficulties and the 
dangers which the different combinations presented—I say it with sincere 
regret, and however painful the solution may be—what seem to me most in 
accordance with the true interests of the Holy See, would be to make a 
sacrifice of the revolted provinces. If the Holy Father, for the repose of 
Europe, were to renounce those provinces which for the last fifty years have 
caused so much embarrassment to his Government, and were in exchange to 
demand from the powers that they should guarantee him possession of the 
remainder, I do not doubt of the immediate restoration of order. Then the 
Holy Father would assure to grateful Italy peace during long years, and to 
the Holy See the peaceful possession of the States of the Church. 

“**Your Holiness, I am delighted to believe, will not misunderstand the 
sentiments which animate me; you will comprehend the difficulty of my 
situation ; you will interpret kindly the frankness of my language, remem- 
bering all chat I have done for the catholic religion and for its august chief. 

* *T have expressed all my thoughts without reserve, and I have thought 
it indispensable to do so before the Congress. But I beg your Holiness, 
whatever may be your decision, to believe that it will in no respect change 
the line of conduct which I have always observed in regard to you. 


“ «Thanking your Holiness for “he apostolic blessing which you have sent | 


to the Empress, to the Prince Imperial, and to me, I renew to you the as- 
surance of my profound veneration, 
** Your Holiness’s devoted son, 

** ¢ Palace of the Tuileries, Dec. 31, 1859.’ ”’ 

The Pope, hearing of Count Walewski’s retirement, declared to his Car- 
dinals that he would never fail in the mission which God had intrusted 
to him, and that, like his predecessor Pius VII., he would rather suffer 
exile, and even martyrdom, 

Garibaldi's presence in Turin gave rise to the rumour that he was to 
be made Inspector-General of the National Guard; but the rumour 
proved unfounded. On the Ist of January Brofferio gave a banquet in 
Garibaldi’s honour, and the General thus spoke to the crowd outside from 
the balcony of the hotel Trombella— 

**T respectfully present myself before the people of the capital, the people 
that has kept alive the spark of independence. To this people, the father 
as it were of our country, I say that this spark, preserved by it, casts the 
most vivid light over all the Italian provinces, now resolved on bringing to 
an end the work it sketched out. Some persons have said that in the pro- 
vinces of Italy the enthusiasm of 1848 and 1849 no longer existed. I, who 
come from them, and throughly know those populations, assure you that 
those persons were mistaken. Should foreigners wish to concern themselves 
again with our affairs, you would see what the patriotism of the Italians can 
do. For the rest, how can we doubt the destinies of a country when this 
land possesses a man named Victor Emmanuel, the true providence of Italy ? 
Victor Emmanuel and the Italian people will only stop when the whole of 
Italy shall be free !’ 

** Loud applause followed, and cries of ‘ Long live Garibaldi!’ 
live the King!’ ‘ Long live Italy!’ ‘ Long live Cavour!’ ” 

Garibaldi had been induced to accept the presidency of a society called 
the Nazione Armata, but at the request of the Ministry and the King he 
dissolved the society, and published the following proclamation ‘ To the 
Italians” :— 

** Summoned by some of my friends to try the part of conciliator between 
all the fractions of the Italian Liberal party, I was invited to accept the 
presidency of a society to be called the Armed Nation. 

** But, as the armed Italian nation is a fact that terrifies everything dis- 
loyal, corrupting, and tyrannical, whether in Italy or out of it, the crowd 
of modern Jesuits has become alarmed, and cried out ‘ Anathema!’ 

‘The Government of the gallant King has been importuned by the 
alarmists, and in order not to compromise it I have decided on abandoning 
the noble object proposed to us. 

** With the unanimons assent of all the members of the society, I declare, 
then, the Society of the Armed Nation dissolved, and I invite every Italian 
that loves his country to assist by his subscription towards the acquisition of 
a million muskets. If, with a million muskets, Italy, in presence of the 
foreigner, should be incapable of arming a million — ey we should have 
to despair of humanity. Let Italy arm, and she will be free.” 

He left Turin on the 5th for Fino, near the Lake of Como, passing on 
his way through Milan. 


NAPOLEON, 


‘ Long 





The theatres of Venice, no longer visited by the people, have 
closed by the authorities. ; 

It is stated in a telegram from Rome that the Duke de Grammont has 
requested to be relieved of his functions as French Ambassador at the 
Papal Court. 


Grrmany.—The Prussian Chambers were opencd on Thursday by the 
Prince Regent— 

‘* The Royal Speech mentions the events of European importance which 
have lately taken place, and states that after the ain ot peace Prussia, 
on the joint invitation of France and Austria, had declared her readiness 
to take part in a Congress to deliberate on the proper means for the paci- 
fication of Italy and the durable consolidation of her internal affairs. 

“‘ The Royal Speech then recalls the manifestation of the desire for a re- 
form of the Federal Constitution, and says— 

‘** Prussia will always consider herself the natural representative of the 
effort (Streben) for increasing the strength of the nation and efficaciously 
promoting German interests in general. The Prussian Government wishes 
that the action of the Federal Diet should, in its relations with the Consti- 
tution of the separate States, be confined within the strictest limits of com- 
petent intervention. Prussia therefore thinks it her duty, in reference to 
the constitution of Electoral Hesse, to recommend the reéstablishment of the 
constitution of 1831, after removing all the articles which may be con- 
trary to the Federal Pact, as being in accordance with that principle.’ 

“The Prince Regent further said that, united with his German con- 
federates, he was constantly endeavouring to obtain for the German pro- 
vinees of Denmark a legitimate constitution, conformable to the recognized 
common law of the country, and to have the interregnum settled in a satis- 
factory manner. 

“The projects of law to be submitted to the Chambers related to the 
question of the land-tax, the provincial representation, the limitation of the 
electoral districts, matrimonial rights, general liability to military service, 
and the financial measures connected therewith, 

‘In conclusion the Prince Regent said— 

**Itis not the intention of the Government to violate the bequest of a 
great period. 

“** The Prussian army will in future be also the Prussian people in 
arms.’ ” 

Hit {ary.—The sentence passed upon Zsédenyi at Kaschau was 
erroneously reported by the telegraph. The sentences passed were these : 
M. de Zsédenyi, aulic councillor ; M, Charles Maday, Protestant mini- 
ster at Bela; and M. Palkovy, professor at Sarospatak, have been seve- 
rally condemned as follows :—M. Zsédenyi, four months’ simple im- 
prisonment ; M. Maday, two months ; and M. Ralkovy,four months’ impri- 
sonment of a severer kind. The offence of which they stand convicted in 
that of having, with bad faith, resisted the execution of the law of the 
Ist of September 1859, and the Ministerial ordinance of September 2. 

The Szeklers of Transylvania have refused to pay taxes. Two of the 
deputation of students who carried a petition to Vienna praying for the 
restoration of the Ifungarian language in the University of Pesth have 
been expelled, and the rest reprimanded. The death of Lord Macaulay 
created a great sensation in Pesth. The National Academy appointed 
the gentleman who translated his history into Hungarian to pronounce 
an culogium on his character. Lord Macaulay was a corresponding 
member ofthe Academy. That learned body has determined to have a 
building of its own. Joseph Kunst, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Ka- 
locsa has subscribed 500/. This is another national demonstration, 


Piuararg.—After the smart combat at Castillijos, mentioned last week 
wherein the Spaniards lost some 500 killed and wounded, the whole army 
moved to its left along the road to Tetuan. They continued their ad- 
vanee, and in the valley Negro were assailed by a small Moorish force, 
relatively strong in cavalry, whom they beat off. The next news that 
we hear of them is that they had defiled through the passes, and had en- 
camped to the north of the valley Negro. There the intelligence leaves 
them consulting what should be done. They are now beyond the reach 
of the telegraph. The bad weather has proved a severe enemy to the 
Spaniards, and it was anticipated that it would grow worse rather than 
improve. 

Details of the action at Castellijos on the Ist of January have arrived. 
The Spanish General moved out with 22,000 men on the road to Tetuan. 
At first he met with little resistance, but the cavalry, two squadrons of 
hussars, mistaking an order, charged the whole Moorish force, followed 
them into a defile, and were roughly handled by a front and flank fire. 
After this dashing exploit, Prim led his corps forward against the Moors, 
but met with a stout resistance, and O'Donnell had to sustain him with 
reinforcements. At night both parties retired. 

It is stated that the Spaniards were on the 11th within a league of 
Tetuan, 


Quited States.—The America arrived at Liverpool on Tuesday, 
bringing advices from New York to the 28th of December. 

The House bad not chosen a Speaker, Mr. Sherman, at the last di- 
vision, being still within four votes of success; but the President having 
sent in his annual Message, the House resolved that it should be laid on 
the table. The Message was made public, and the America brought 
copies of it. 

A fire in New York, breaking out in Fulton and Beckman Streets, had 
destroyed property worth a million of dollars. ; ; 

At Bolivar in Missouri, the Negroes had broken out, but this petty in- 
surrection was soon put down. 

The report of the Secretary of the Navy shows that the cost of the 
Navy for the year ending June, 1861, will be 11,234,845 dollars 63 cents. 
The Navy has been increased by twenty vessels during Mr. Buchanan's 
tenure of office. The Secretary recommends further additions. 

The nominal strength of the Army, according to the Secretary of War, 
is 18,165; the effective is 17,498, of which only 11,000 are available for 
field service. He recommends the enlistment of a mounted corps. In- 
stead of increasing fortifications, he proposes to rely upon earthworks 
thrown up to meet an emergency. The manufacture of rifled cannon is 
suspended. 

The debt of the United States, which in 1858 was 25,155,977 dollars, 
is now 45,155,977 dollars, Beside this there is a floating debt of 
20,000,000 of dollars’ 

Governor Wise has come out more strongly than ever, having found 
an unofficial occasion on which he might speak without ~~ reserve. 
Two hundred of the Southern medical students in Philadelphia had 
arrived at Richmond by the railway, and they were met at the depot by 
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the Faculty of the Medical College.. An immense crowd was assembled | 
in front of the Executive Mansion ; and as the procession which escorted | 


the scholars arrived in front of that building there was a general cheer- 
ing for Governor Wise, who made an oration. The members of both 
Houses f the Legislature, says the New York Herald, were present and 
joined warmly in the applause. The speech is far too long ; itis summed 
up in the heading of the Herald Richmond correspondent—* He threatens 
war upon England for allowing Canada to be a refuge for such men as 
Brown; he will not go out of the Union, but will drive the Abolitionists 
out,” &e. Ke, All we can do is to pick some of the best flavoured plums 
out of the Wise pudding. 

“The real groundwork of dissension in this country, the real cause, the 
real root of the disease, is the foreign influence of Great Britain. Your in- 
ternal commerce, your exports and imports, the constant intercourse be- 
tween New England and Old England beget a sympathy between Old and 
New England stronger, I sometimes fear, than the sympathy which New 
England feels for us. 
Old English intolerance in an effort to dissolve this Union—any effort like 
that of which John Brown was the instrument—New England and Old 
England combined shall not avail to drive me from the Union. No! with 
God’s help we will drive all the disunionists together back into Canada.” 


“‘Fred Douglass, the fugitive Negro—Fred Douglass that came with | 


John Brown’s party as far South as Chambersburgh, Pennsylvania, and 
then fled back to Canada; this Negro has published his proclamation against 
Governor Wise. (Laughter and applause.) He has said that he has no 
idea of going back to New York or Pennsylvania, for fear that Governor 
Wise through Federal agents will bag him. (Laughter.) I will never put 
my hemp in the form of a bag for him; it shall be in the shape of a rope. 
(Laughter.) And he thinks he is safe when he is in Canada. It would be 
with an aching heart, it would be with a wild fever passion, that I could be 
forced to strike against the bosom of my own countrymen of New England, 


New York, Pennsylvania, or Ohio, but if I could only be relieved from that | 


struggle I would gladly take the alternative of a war with England. (.dp- 


plause.) My heart would leap to that alternative like a bridegroom to his | 


chamber. (Applause.) Fred Douglass says that he is bound for England. 
Let him. Oh! if I had had one good, long, low, black, rakish, well-armed 


steamer to Hampton roads, I would have placed her on the Newfoundland 
banks, with orders that if she found a British packet with that Negro on 
board to take him. (Zremendous applause.) And by the eternal Gods, he 
should have been taken—taken with very particular instructions not to 
hang him before I had the privilege of seeing him well hung. (Laughter 
and applause.) Then, then, if Queen Victoria called upon my prince, Mr. 
Buchanan’’—[the remainder of this sentence was lost in the applause]— 
**Go to the library in that Capitol and ask for the last London Punch. 
Look at the last page. 1 hope the members of the Legislature have seen it. 
There is in the air a black eagle—that is the South—and a white eagle— 
that is the North—-and they are fighting in the air above this English print. 
The black eagle is held by a talon grasping his vitals, and the beak of the 
white is upon his head. He is under the white, and falling. Below is a 
lion, with his claws clutching an elk, but his attention is drawn from his 
prey, and he is leoking mS at the war between the eagles, and underneath 
is the single word ‘watch.’ It is the most significant photograph that 
could be presented to the eyes of the American people. The North and the 
South—the black and white cagles—are set by foreign influence beak and 
bill and talons fighting each other, while the British lion waits over his 
own prey for them to fall.”’ 

‘* T appeal to the President of the United States to remember that so sure 
as there is a war between the black and white eagles, the lion is watching, 
and I would call upon him to notify the British Government that their 
asylum of fugitives from labour and from justice shall not be allowed to 
foster dissension and disunion in the United States. (4 pplause.) That is 
the true policy, and that will save this country. (.ipplause.) You will be 
a nation yet united. (Applause.) 

The American bark Orian, seized at the mouth of the Congo River on 
the 21st April last, by Commander Thomas W. Brent, of the U. S. sloop 
Marian, was condemned in the United States District Court at New 
York before Judge Hall, on the 26th of December last, as a slaver. It 
was clearly proved that she had been fitted for her voyage, and sailed 
from New York. 

Several years ago President Buchanan invested 4000 dollars, the in- 
terest of which is annually disbursed in the purchase of fuel for ‘ poor 
and indigent females” in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. The annual distribu- 
tion took place last week, and the Lancaster papers report a large num- 
ber of worthy and deserving claimants.— Yor/: (Pennsylvania) Gazette. 

Pisrellancons. 

The declaration of the British Roman Catholic laity, published some 
time since, has called forth an admirable letter from Sir John Simeon. 
It is dated from Swainston in the Isle of Wight, and addressed to Lord 
Petre, whose name heads the roll of signitaries. Sir John objects to sign 
for these reasons— 

‘¢The great obstacle which prevents me from giving my humble sanction 
to any document of the kind, however cautiously worded, is the principle 
which it involves,—that the inhabitants of the l’apal dominions stand in a 
different position from that of the people of any other country, and are de- 
barred from the right that has been practically conceded to all other nations 
of changing or modifving their form of Government according to their own 
view of their necessities, or their political predilections. 

** Now, to this theory it is impossible for me to subseribe. I can see 
nothing in the circumstances of their case which, in my opinion, ean justify 
a foreign intervention for the purpose of compelling their submission to a 
form of Government to which they may be disinclined. 

“ Taking this broad, and to my mind indefeasible, principle of justice as 
the basis of the argument, it becomes unnecessary to go into the other ques- 
tions which are raised by the Declaration ; such as the necessity of the tem- 
poral dominion of the Pope to the welfare of Catholic Christendom, the 
character of his rule, or the means by which his authority has been shaken 
in the revolted provinces. 

* Still I would, with reference to these points, venture to say that I 
cannot in all respects agree with you. 

**T feel a great disinclination to any view which has a tendency to con- 
found the spiritual authority of the Holy See with the temporal power of 
the Pope, and I cannot but fear that a danger of such a confusion lurks in 
the projected movement. 

“Again, I cannot, as a liberal Englishman, honestly avow any feeling 
of sympathy with a despotism, however administered ; and I cannot conceal 
my strong impression that the existing state of things at Rome and in the 
Romagna of itself affords a proof that the temporal administration of the 
Papal dominions has not been in all respects such as to instil an ardent at- 
tachment to it into the hearts of those who have been subject toits rule. 


And whenever New English fanaticism joins with | 


‘These are, however, matters which in no respect affect the principle on 
| which I base my decision, and on which I feel bound to decline interfering 
| in a question which, in my opinion, ought, like others of the same kind, to 
| be left to be settled between the governor and the governed.” 

| Mr, George Bowyer, lately decorated by the Pope, has, in a letter to 
| the Times, dated from the “‘ Palace of the Order of Malta, Rome, Janu- 
ary 4,” come forward with the Papal answer to the pamphlet of M. de 
la Gueronniére. Itis a critical analysis of the pamphlet and begins 
with this sentence. “Time, place, and supposed origin give to this 
pamphlet importance which demands an answer, undeserved by its 
views, arguments, and morality.” This sentence will indicate to the 
reader the hostile spirit of the critique. He will find it in the Times of 
yesterday. Mr. Bowyer’s letter is admitted to be semi-official. 


A meeting of British residents was held at Constantinople on the 29th 
of December to consider the operation of the Levantine quarantine laws, 
Mr, H. Lamb occupied the chair. Among the speakers were Dr. Foote, 
Dr. Cullen, Mr. W. Knight, Mr. Grace, Mr. Fry, and Captain Kennoch, 
From the statements made at the meeting, it seems that British vessels 
alone are subjected to quarantine passing the Dardanelles. Dr. Foote 
said that Russian, Austrian and French pass without trouble. Our ships 
suffer annoyance and expense. Theirs neither. While our healthy 
ships are stopped, vessels came in from Circassia laden with passengers 
suffering frightfully from disease. The meeting resolved that representa- 
| tions should be made to the Board of Health at Constantinople and to 
the British Parliament, for the purpose of pressing on their attention the 
necessity of effecting satisfactory changes. 





Mr. James Stewart, well known in musical circles for his improve- 
ments in the action of the pianoforte, died at his residence in Camden 
Town, at the advanced age of eighty-four, on Sunday morning last. 
Mr. Stewart was the patentee of no fewer than fourteen patents, all in 
connexion with the pianoforte; the first of which he took out in Ame- 
rica. Indeed no man has done so much to perfect the pianoforte. The 
celebrity of Collard’s instruments is by many ascribed to Mr. Stewart’s 
connexion with that firm. Mr. Stewart was not only a musician, but a 
munificent patron of a sister profession, as many living painters of emi- 
nence can testify. 


Mr. W. Bakewell, of Adelaide, South Australia, has transmitted the 
following very interesting communication to the 7imes— 

‘*T have read the letter signed ‘R. C.,’ in your publication of the 3d of 
September last, giving an aceount of a remarkable display of aurora borealis 
which was observed at Preston on the evening of September 2. 

‘* It may interest your correspondent and others to know that there was 
in these Southern heavens, on the same day, and almost at the same point 
of time, a similar manifestation of this mysterious phenomenon. The most 
striking display was at midnight. I was riding homewards at that hour, 
and the glory of the crimson arch that then stretched across the sky can 
never be forgotten by me. Nothing like it was ever seen here before.” 


The Constitutionnel has given to the world a letter written by a Sister 
of Charity giving an account of an interview between the heads of the 
French mission to Siam and the King thereof. Here is the lady’s de- 
scription of that gentleman :—‘“‘ He is a man of middle height and very 
thin, and the expression of his countenance has a sternness which marks 
the absolute sovereign. His dress consisted of a long loose silk dress, a 
white shirt, a small thin silk ,waiscoat and a Scotch cap, and slippers 
embroidered with gold.’ They were taken to see the Queen and the 
royal children, and the King convinced them that he could speak Latin 
and English. ‘* He then asked us to sit down, and himself offered some 
figs in gold baskets; and next opened a liqueur-case, and poured out 
some curagoa from one of the bottles, and handed a glass to each. He 
kept one himself, and proposed ‘as a toast, ‘The Catholic religion and 
Jesus, the Saviour of the world.’ The King, who constantly spoke Eng- 
lish, talked to us of Monseigneur Pallegoin, whom he called ‘ my friend,’ 
of Queen Victoria, and of several illustrious men in England. ‘He also 
spoke of the Pope, and requested us to come and look at a portrait of 
his Holiness, which he had in a pretty little boudoir.” The ladies were 
naturally pleased with so handsome a reception. 





Mr. Cobden attended the monthly dinner of the Society of Political 
Economists in Paris on Thursday. The conversation turned chiefly on the 
Isthmus of Suez scheme. Mr. Cobden observed that the opposition in Par- 
liament was owing in some measure to the manner in which the question 
was introdced, the House of Commons almost fancying that it was expected 
to take shares in the enterprise. The principle opposition was found among 
diplomatists, who seemed to think that the concession of lands and the con- 
struction of forts might be at some future period turned to the injury of 
English interests; but that there was no opposition on the ground that any 
country on the Mediterranean could deprive England by means of that 
canal of a considerable portion of her trade with the East. The natural 
advantages of England and her geographical situation rendered any such 
apprehensions futile. Moreover, the opposition to the scheme had much 
diminished in England.—Dai’y News. 
| When Mr. Adam Black, M.P., commenced the new edition of his Excy- 
| clopedia Britannica, Lord Macaulay felt so strong an interest in the un- 
| dertaking, and so warm a regard for his old friend the publisher, that he 
| said he would endeavour to send him an article for each letter of the alpha- 

bet. This generous offer the noble historian’s failing health and various 
avocations prevented him from fully realizing; but he sent five articles to 
the Eneyelepodia—mameizs of Atterbury, Bunyan, Goldsmith, Johnson, 
and William Pitt, the last being the latest tinished production from his pen. 
As any publisher would have been glad to have given 1000/. for these con- 
tributions, their being presented as a free-will offering to Mr. Black is a fact 
so honourable to both parties, especially to the noble donor, that it deserves 
to be publicly known and recorded.—Jnverness Courier. 





Some of our contemporaries announce that Lord Clyde may be expected 
in England about the middle of this month. We are more inclined _t 
think, however, that the gallant General will arrive about the end of Fe- 
bruary, when doubtless the country will give him such a reception as his 
great services deserve.—Ariny and Navy Gazette. 

The Count and Countess de Chambord, who have been passing some cays 
at Vienna, are now stopping with the Duchess de Berry at Brunnsee. They 
intend shortly to proceed to Venice. 

The Perseveranza of Milan contains a tribute to the memory of Macaulay. 
whose prose works are very popular in Italy, 
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Mr. Albert Smith has happily recovered, and he reappeared on Tuesday 
night in his ancient place, heartily welcomed by his audience. 

Mr. Bowyer, M.P., has arrived at Rome. He lodges in the palace be- 
longing to the Knights of Malta. On the Thursday preceding Christmas 
Day Mr. Bowyer had a private audience of the Pope, who cecorated him 
with the Grand Cross of the Pontifical Order of St. Gregory. Mr. Bowyer 
appeared at the grand ceremonies at St. Peter’s on Christmas Day, wear- 
ing these insignia over a British uniform—that of a Deputy Lieutenant of 
Berks. 


Colonel Leake, the well-known Eastern Geographer, died at Brighton last 
week in the eighty-third year of his age. He belonged to an Essex family 
of ancient standing. In early life he entered the Royal artillery, from 
which he retired in 1823 with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. His early 
service on a special mission in the East and his subsequent travels in 
Greece and Asia Minor laid the foundations of his autiquarian and geo- 
graphical works. He was also a warm partisan of Greek independence. 

The Provincial Gazette of Brescia announces that the Emperor Napoleon 
III. has sent a gold medal to the ladies of Brescia as an acknowledgment of 
their attentions to the wounded. 


The Abbe Sisson, the editor of the Ami de /a Religion presented himself 
at the doors of the Conciergerie the other day, with a view of surrendering 
himself to undergo the sentence of three months’ imprisonment passed upon 
him for publishing the fabricated letter of Victor Emmanuel to Napoleon 
III., but the gaoler, in pursuance of orders, refused to receive him, saying 
that the government could not think of allowing him to suffer imprisonment, 

Captain Arnold of the Coquette, two seamen, and Mr. Sawyer of Sydney, 
have gallantly rescued two white girls held in captivity by the savages gn 
Frazer Island. The brave fellows were aided by fifty natives, and etlected 
the rescue by a surprise. The savages had tortured their poor victims to 
make them resemble themselves in colour and form of face. They were 
dreadfully emaciated and covered with hair, and had totally forgotten their 
mother tongue. It is not known how they fell into the hands of the 
savages, 

There was a serious riot at Cape Coast Castle on the 24th of November. 
The Jutins and Bentils quarrelled and determined to fight on a plain 
outside the town. The autuorities, white and black, interfered aud pre- 
vented a general battle on that day, On the 25th, the Jutins, trusting to 
superior numbers, began the fray, but being resisted, and having expended 
their ammunition, drew back. The military authorities cut off their sup- 

lies and attacked them with rockets and musketry, the Bentils retiring be- 
uind our soldiers. The Jutins were easily beaten and peave restored. 

A woman of the name of Christina Maclennan, or Maenair, died at Attadale, 
Lochcarron, on the 23d ultimo, at the very advanced age of 112 years. The 
deceased had never been further than ten miles from the place of her birth 
(at Attadale) during the whole period of her existence. 


An improvement in the death roll of the metropolis followed the return of 
warmer weather. In the last week of 1859 the number of deaths was 1677 ; 
in the first week of 1860 the number was 1281, or 91 under the calculated 
average. This is a remarkable fall. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


SATURDAY MOkNING, 

We have communications from Paris and Turin, each throwing some 
ight upon the most interesting points in the present state of foreign 
Our Paris correspondent writes thus :-— 

** Pai és, Th rsday ¢ Ching. 

“The great event of the week is the publication in the official paper of 
the Emperor’s letter to the Pope, and the reproduction of his Holiness’s ad- 
dress to General Goyon. 

** These documents, which hav» crossed each other in reaching their in- 
tended destinations, speak both for themselves. 

** There is, however, a striking contrast, I need not say of opinion (that 
was expected), but of tone, in these communications. 

‘* While the Emperor remains calm, respectful, and dignified, the Holy 
Father indulges in bitter recriminations, and qualifies as a monument of no- 
torious hypocrisy, an ignoble tissue of contradictions, what has since proved 
to be the expression of the French policy. 

* You wil have remarked in the Pope’s speech an allusion to some official 
documents, purporting to be a disavowal by the French Government of 
The Pope and Congress. ‘Yhese documents,,I learn from a very reli- 
able source, really exist, and were issued by the late Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in the shape of assurances to the Papal and Austrian Governments, 
that the brochure had no official bearing. On his refusal to contradict or even 
mitigate his statements, Count Walewski’s resignation took place. 

‘** Asa natural sequel to the important documents published, rumours of 
a contradictory character are afloat. On one side that the Pope would leave 
Rome for Gaeta or even Majorca, the French troops evacuating the Papal 
States. On the other that Marshal Canrobert would be the bearer of an 
ultimatum mutually agreed to by France and Austria. Marshal M‘Mahon’s 
appointment is confirmed. 

** This morning the funds went up on account of the announeed resigna- 
tion of Cardinal Antonelli. All these rumours are premature, except the 
one concerning the Duke of Magenta, whose appointment appears decided, 
as a mesure de précaution. 

ated crisis or an unexpected solution of the Legation question is imminent. 

‘“* The funds kept firm, and closed at 68.6. fr. 

‘The Minister of Marine was consulted a few days ago on a clause to 
be inserted in a treaty of commerce with England in course of prepara- 
tion.” 

An esteemed Turin correspondent takes this view of Garibaldi’s recent 
proceedings :— 


] 
affairs. 





* Turin, January 8. 

‘‘The new year has opened rather briskly upon us; the French half- 
Imperial pamphlet, the nomination of Cavour as plenipotentiary to the 
future Cangress, the news of the convening of the Congress being delayed, 
the resignation of Count Walewski, all could not fail to a more or less 
excitement. But the deepest sensation was, as far as] am able to judge, 
created by the objects and strange denouement of Garibaldi’s recent visit, 
and of which your readers have no doubt already been informed by the 
telegraph. 

‘Though compelled by various artifices to leave his post at the army of 
Central Italy, Garibaldi never ceased to hold in view the sole object of all 
his efforts, namely, to place Italy in a position capable of commanding res- 
pect. This, of course, meant to arm the nation, to impress it with the ne- 
cessity of so doing, and consequently to cast the different societies which 
have sprang up since Villafranca into one moving active medium of na- 


tional defence. Amid the ovations of which he became the ob- 
ject soon after his arrival, the first general of Italy had re- 
peated interviews with the first soldier of Italy, and twenty-four 
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| Cents, 22 23; 


hours had hardly passed when we awoke to the news of the crea 
tion of a society, by name Nazione Armata, with Garibaldi as its presi- 
dent. Certainly, the name of the society alone was gutlicient to create 
interest, irrespective of the individuality of its founder; but our astonish- 
ment was much greater when, after the lapse of a second twenty-four hours, 
we heard that the Nazione Armata was dead and gone. Though the very idea 
of the Society was notoriously an object of horror to the majority of minis- 
ters—Ratazzi excepted—people were much taken aback by this sudden 
denouement, especially as it was equally known that Garibaldi has not 
taken this step without the connivance of his Majesty. But whatever 
might have been the opinions of La Marmora and Dabormida on the Nazione 
Armata, they would hardly have been able to thwart the designs of the 
gallant general without foreign aid. The name of the society appears to 
have perfectly terrified the Corps Diplomatique; and even Sir James 
Hudson thought it necessary to lay in his protest. With the known sym- 
ener s of England to the Italian cause, the conduct of the English Am- 
assador is, of course, not too easy to explain. In his address, Garibaldi 

makes no secret of the cause of his failure in uniting the Liberal party and 
leading them to the field of action ; end, morever, reminds the Italians not 
to forget the million musiets.”” 

The Calcutta mail to the 10th of December arrived in London yester- 
day. The main facts have been anticipated. But it is stated that since 
Mr, Wilson appeared at Calcutta the salt-duty had been increased, and 
the Income-tax bill abandoned. The latter statement is doubtful. Mr. 
Wilson was to confer with Lord Canning at Delhi. The remaining 
rebels have been severely handled in the Oude Terrai, and large numbers 
have been captured. 

The news from China is to the 30thof November. The United States 
Treaty with China came into operation on the 24th of November. 





Mr. Burford’s panorama of Venice from the Piazza of St. Mark was 
privately exhibited yesterday. It is an admirable panorama, and will no 
doubt attract the attention it deserves. 

General Beatson is prosecuting an action for libel in the Court of Ex- 
chequer against Mr. Skene, now Consul at Aleppo. The case was partly 
heard yesterday. 

Doctor Vries, commonly known as the ‘ Black Doctor,” has been sentenced 
by the Court of Police Correctionnelle to imprisonment for fifteen months 
and a tine of 500 francs, for swindling and for the illegal practice of 
swindling. . 

MONEY MARKET. , 
Srock Excnanor, Fripay Arrernoon. 

The settlement of the January Consol account chiefly occupied the atten- 
tion of dealers in the English Market during the early part of the week. 
Consols, after opening on Monday 953 95}, were at the close of the day 
953 95}; the following day there was a further decline to 95} 953 and 953 
951 for the 8th February. Various causes have been assigned for the pre- 
sent heaviness, all more or less of a political character, but it is more rea- 
sonable, looking at the real aspect of affairs, to attribute the decline to an 
increased demand for accommodation, continental demands, no immediate 
prospect of arrivals of specie sufficient to meet those demands, and an opin- 
ion that the Bank Directors will immediately raise the minimum rate of in- 
terest. Exchanges have likewise been reported unfavourable for our mar- 

these facts have certainl 




















inly had more influence than anything new in 
nsols toJay have been alternately buyers and seilers 
* for February, and 95) 953. New Three per Cents 
’; India Debentures (1858 and 1559), 982 98}, 

Securities have been very limited and quotations 
exhibit slight alteration. Buenos Ayres, 8486; Unbarren Peruvian, 81 82; 
and Venezuela, 27 274 are now each ex, dividend, Buenos Ayres Three per 
Turkish Six per Cents are firmer, 78 78} for the Old and 65 
Sardinian has been quiet and leaves off 84) 85), with 
Russian Five per Cents, 109 110; Peru- 
Cents, 945 955 ; Ditto Three per Cents, 71 72; 
Mexican 
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at 953; leaving of 
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Operations in Foreign 


65} for the New. 
Victor Emmanuel steady 
vian Four-and-a-Half per \ 
Ditto the Dollar Bonds, $1 82; the latter price is merely nominal, 
continues firm, * ; Spanish, 44 44}; Portuguese, 44 41}. 

Railway Shares have nearly all experienced a decline this week of about 
30s. per share. The fall is mainly owing to sympathy with Consols and 
speculation for the time being checked. Great Western, 693 693; Lon- 
don and North-Western, 98) 983; London and South Western, 97} 98; 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, 101} 1013; Midland, 109] 110. The approach of 
the usual half-yearly meetings tends to check any extensive transactions. 
Berwick closes 93} 91; Calededonian, 94} 943; London and Brighton, 
114} 1154; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln, 38} 39}; Eastern Counties, 
56} 563 - North Stafford, 3] 53; South Eastern and Dover, 845 85, The 
French Market is steady, bu 


it 92 93: 

















t has not improved during the week; the ex- 
pected good dividend in Lombardo-Venetian, although producing a good 
effect, has not raised the price, the last being 2} 23; Paris and Lyons, 36} 
37; Paris and Strasbourg, 25 26; Northern of France, ex. div., 36} 37; 
Southern, 20 21, ex. div. Indians rather weaker; purchasers for 


the dividends having been tempted to retire, and investers having 
kept aloof by attention being drawn to the vast quantity of the 
| securities. Great Indian Peninsula, 101 102; East Indian, 105} 104; 


In fact it is clear that either a most compli- | 


Madras, 100 101; Bombay and Baroda, 99} 100}. The New Turkey Bank 
since the allotment has lad a serious decline, having been at one time 
negociated at # discount, the last quotation being 2 4 discount. The allot- 
ment letters of the New Canada Loan have been issued today. Upon the 
whole a good deal of business has been negotiated, and the price is well 
maintained at 23 21 premium. San Paulo Railway (Brazilian), } § dis- 
count. Several new companies have been lately introduced ; among the 
number are the London Brewery Company, quoted } } premium ; Isle of 
Wight Hotel, } 3 premium ; Rio Janciro Drainage, b 8 premium ; St. Elina 
Mining Company (Mexico) | § premium, 

BANK OF ENGLAND. 

An Account, pursuant to the 7th ond 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the llth day of January 1860, 
18ST E DEPARTMENT. 








Motesissucd coscceveeseeeees £ 2,00 Government Debt ..6.-00+0+. £11,016,100 
Other Securities.... «vee 3,459,900 
} Gold Coin and Bullion 15,527,060 
| Silver Bullion....cceeeeeeeees - 
£30,002, | £30,002,060 
BANKING DEPARTMENT af 1 
Proprietors 'Capital.....+... £14,553,000 Government Securities(inclu 
Rest esecccere , PPTTTTT ITT Tit 3,250,728 ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,963,822 
Public Deposits*® ..........+. 5,504,925 Other Securities 
Other Deposits ......--..065 15,543,469 Notes..... eeeeererenaeeeeees 
Seven Daysand other Bills . $12,439 Gold and Silver Coin 
£29,724,561 £39,724,561 





, , 
* Including Exchequer, § z-Hanks, Commissionersof Nationa! Debt,and Div, Acct. 
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THE MISTAKES OF THE LONDON STRIKES, 
147, Fleet Street, 12th January, 1860. 
Srr—As one who passes his life among working men (will you, ere at- 
tention to the expiring “‘ strikes’’ ceases), permit me to say that it.is to be 
tted that the operatives given to this ruinous, exploded scheme of trade 
redress, have so little confidence in their Council putting their money to 
better account. By codperative manufactures, as instituted by men of 
Rochdale ; or in conducting a self-supporting home colony, governed, not 
with Communistic sentimentality, but like Saltaire, they might be masters 
of their own fortunes and nobody be any the worse. But the trades seem to 
have no trust in their executives in anything but in disbursing their thou- 
sands in a waste more calamitous and fatuitous than any tyranny the world 
ever saw, dare devise, or attempt. In another sense it is to be hoped that 
when the masons do strike again, that they will strike with more sense. 
Had they simply refused to work more than nine hours, and of course, ex- 
pected only nine hours’ pay, it would have necessitated the employment of 
more hands to do the extra hour’s work—and thus they would, without ex- 
pending sixpence, have made room for two or more thousand men in the 
metropolis alone, at full nine hours’ pay, and indirectly have raised their 
own wages where work was imperative. And had they crowded to Me- 
chanics’ Institutions and Working Men’s Colleges, and employed their self- 
elected leisure hour in self-improvement, they would have become worth more 
to their employers and more to themselves (intelligence always fetching 
more in the labour-market than stupidity), besides quences more re- 
spect for their order, Instead of making a stand for self-bought leisure and 
improvement, they imitate the mere greed of capitalists which they com- 
plain of, and demand ten hours’ pay for nine hours’ work. Ebenezer El- 
liott, whom Sheftield workmen hold in just reverence, would have addressed 
current London Trades’ Unionists in the language of an epigram he once 
recited to me; and which I am sorry to find it timely to requote— 
** What is a Unionist ? One who has yearnings 
For an equal division of unequal earnings : 
Idler or bungler, or both, he is willing 
To fork out his penny and pocket your shilling.” 

For honest men like the London masons to expose themselves to this 
taunt has been bad policy. Excess of labour is the social vice of the in- 
dustrial classes. Tempted by a few extra shillings they will work day and 
night, selfishly keeping their unemployed brethren jhe wa out of work; 
dividing their order into slaves and tramps, and then conyulsing society to 
correct their own weaknesses, 


If the workmen of Shefticld and in any other places where trade outrages | 


oceur do not establish vigilance committees to put down all personal injury 
or annoyance, cither to masters or men, in the matter of the just liberty of 
industry, and deliver up to the magistrate perpetrators of the cowardly and 
criminal assaults we have too often heard of, they will be without defence 
when the hour of Parliamentary retaliation comes. 

L am, Sir, yours faithfully, G. J, Horyoake. 





BIRTHS, 

On the 28th of December, at Madeira, the Viscountess Ebrington, of a son. 

On the 2d January, at No. 7, Rue Balzac, prematurely, the Wife of Mountstuart 
E. Grant Duff, Esq., M.P., of a son. 

On the 2d, at Stoke, Devonport, the Hon, Mrs. Keith Stewart, of a daughter. 

On the 2d, at Beauvoir, Jersey, the Wife of Rear-Admiral Warren, of a daughter, 

On the 3d, at Wimpole Hall, the Lady Mary Craven, of a daughter, 

On the 4th, at 9, Guildford Town, Dover, the Wife of Major Barnard, Grenadier 
Guards, of a daughter. 

On the 4th, at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, the Wife of Colonel Wil- 
liam Napier, of a daughter. 


On the 8th, at No, 4, Upper Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, the Right Hon, the 


Lady Rollo of a son. 
MARRIAGES, 

On the 3d of January, at Dudley, the Rev, William Stanley de Courcy Ireland, 
M.A., eldest son of George L. Ireland, Esq., and nephew of the late Right Hon, 
Sir Edmund Stanley, M.P., of Richmond, Surrey, Prime Sergeant and late Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Madras, to Mary Anne, sixth daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. Browne, Vicar of Dudley. 

On the 4th, at Haberton, Devon, Notts, Captain Charles Cooper Johnson, 
Quartermaster-General’s Department, Bengal Army, son of Sir Henry Allen John- 
son, Bart., to Jemima Anne Frances, daughter of the Rey, Chancellor and the late 
Lady Charlotte Sophia Martin, 

On the 5th,at St. Marylebone Church, the Rev. H. E. Moberly, Fellow of New 
College, Oxford, to Lucy Proby, youngest daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel Chase, 
jate H.M.’s Madras Light Cavalry, and commanding the Hon, the Governor’s Body 
Guard, 

On the 5th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, the Rev. John Whittaker Maitland, 
eldest son of William Whittaker Maitland, Esq., of Loughton, Essex, to Venetia, 
third daughter of Sir Digby Neave, Bart., of Dagnam Park, Essex. 

On the Sth, at St. James’s, Piccadilly, Captain Francis Sidebottom, of her Ma- 
jesty’s Indian Army, eldest son of Charles John Sidebottom, Esq., barrister-at-law, 
of Elm bank, Worcester, to Flora Jane, youngest daughter of the late Right Hon, 
William Yates and Lady Jane Peel, of Baginton Hall, Warwickshire. 

On the 10th, at Hanmer Church, the Rev. George Arkwright, to the Hon. Eliza- 
beth Kenyon, third daughter of Lord Kenyon, 

DEATHS. 
On the 26th of November, at Kingston, Jamaica, in the 24th year of his age, 


Charles Frederick Leopold Gregg, Esq., Assistant Military Accountant of her Ma- | 


jesty’s Royal Commissariat in the Island, son of the late Colonel Gregg, formerly 
Stipendiary Magistrate there, and nephew of the Rev. Dr. Tresham Gregg. 

On the 26th of December, at Gravesend, in his eightieth year, Joseph Lee, Esq., 
Enamel Painter to the Royal Family from George ITI. to the present reign. 

On the 29th, at Exmouth, aged eighty-two, Major-Gen. King, H.E.1.C.S, 

On the 30th, at Barton-under-Needwood, at the residence of his grandfather, Sir 
Regnold Alleyne, Bart., Anthony FitzHerbert, aged fourteen months, youngest 
child of J. G. Newton Alleyne, Esq., of the Butterley Iron Works, and Augusta Isa- 
bella, his wife. 

On the Ist of January, at Whitfield, Northumberland, in his seventy-seventh year, 
—_— Archdeacon Scott, Rector of Whitfield, and Hon, Canon of Durham Ca- 
t ° 

On the 4th, at his residence, 62, Gloucester Place, Portman Square, Henry Shank, 
of Castlerig and Gleniston, in the county of Fife, Esq., for twenty-five years a Di- 
rector of the Hon, the East India Company, in the eighty-third year of his age. 

On the 6th, at his residence, 18, Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, aged 


seventy-seven, William Spence, Esq., F.R,.S., Author of the * Introduction to En- 
tomology,” &c. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JANUARY 10. 
Bankrupts.—Evwixs' Hawker, Southampton, hom«opathic-chemist — Joun 
Dyke, Birmingham, grocer—Epmunp Tuomas Suapwick, Penarth, Cardiff, 
common-carrier—Joun Sroatrre Dare, Cardiff, flouremerchant—Joun Ross, Truro, 
Cogeees, draper—Rovert Nvurraty and Natwan Crossiey,| Halifax, machine- 
makers. 
Scotch Sequestrations.—Fixuay, Glasgow, carver—Joyner, Glen Urquhart, 
Cromartyshire, farmer—Joynenr, Cromarty, grocer—Roperrson, East Kilbride, 
mason, 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JANUARY 13. 
Bankrupts.—James Kerns, Old Street, St. Luke’s, victualler—WILLIAM STRANGE, 
Strand, printer—Marrnsew Brapsury and Grorce Weaver, Tunstall, Stafford- 
shire, drapers—Wituiam Jackson, Kidderminster, victualler—Purmir Hawks, 
Kinson Lodge, Poole, Dorsetshire, brick-maker—James Warren, East Stone- 
house, Devonshire, victualler—RALkY MippLewoop and Joun Mipp.ewoop, Leeds, 
linen-drapers—WitniAM James Wenner, Teignmouth, Devonshire, baker—Joun 
Rowtason and Tomas Books, Liverpool, builders—Joseru Benriey senior, 
and Jossrn Bent ey, junior, Liverpool, gun-makers. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN FRANCE 
AND ENGLAND. 

Fears have been expressed lately in an illustrious journal, and 
expressed in a peculiarly systematic and emphatic manner, lest this 
country should be betrayed by its present Government into an 
alliance offensive and defensive on the affairs of Italy. Our con- 
temporary has referred to a very curious but unauthenticated 
statement which has been published by telegraph in this country 
somewhat to the same effect, and has associated with the causes of 
alarm the retirement of Count Walewski, almost as if the Count 
had been a protector of European peace and of British interests, 
We do not for a moment mean to impute any such representation 
to our contemporary ; it arises only from the association of the 
ideas with which he has identified his advocacy ; but we may say 
most distinctly that there is not the slightest occasion for the fears 
which have been so conspicuously and so forcibly expressed. Her 
Majesty’s — Government will lead the country into no course 
from which the opinions and feelings of the country would shrink, 
On the contrary, nothing has yet been done, and nothing we believe 
will be done, inconsistent with the feelings which Ministers have 
expressed before Parliament and the country, and which have 
shown how completely they were in concurrence with the nation 
upon the subject of Italy, her enemies and allies, and her na- 
tional opportunities. Whatever action may be assumed by this 
country will arise out of the natural course of events. 

The speech of the Prince Regent of Prussia on opening the 
Chambers, if we correctly interpret the necessarily generalized 
language customary in such communications, shows that the Go- 
vernment at Berlin has fallen back upon a position very similar 
to that which the major part of European Davemmeesia ten taken 
in the present unsettled state of the Continent. For although the 
question of Italy absorbs attention, and is, indeed, quite special 
with peculiarities of its own, still the abstract principles which 
are in issue also agitate the populations in other parts of conti- 
nental Europe. In this country before 1831 we saw political so- 
ciety a prey to extreme opinions, whose advocates sought to en- 
force them then and there, without awaiting the development of 
the national intelligence or opportunity. At that date a more 
practical form of Liberal opinion finally achieved its ascendancy 
in this country, and the result has been that while the ideas of 
despotical government by right divine have died out, more ex- 
treme politicians whose theories want confirmation have been 
able to obtain less and less attention, until at last the great body 
of the community has seldom been found in any great opposition 
to its Government for the time being. With regard even to 
a late Government, there was not so much hostile opposition 
| as the want of that harmony of opinion and intention which 
is now required and usually found in this country. In some re- 
spects we cannot but regard the most important countries of con- 
tinental Europe as being now upon the eve of their 1831. To refer 
to the dominions of the four great Powers, we find that there has 
been in each a party asserting the obsolete form of inherited 
authority by right, arrogating to rule in total disregard of national 
| opinion, while there is another party possessing power and in- 

fluence, not guided by abstract theories, but recognizing the ne- 
cessity of carrying along with it the public opinion of the com- 
| munity. In some respects two of those Powers may be said to 
occupy the same territory ; for in Germany Austria represents the 
extreme aspect of legitimist authority, me Bowes the Prussian Go- 
vernment, which was not long since declaring its readiness to act 
with Austria beyond the German frontiers, has by recent events 
been compelled to take a firm stand against the arrogant 
| encroachments of its ally and rival; and whether in Saxe 
Coburg Gotha or in Electoral Hesse, Prussia has been com- 
| pelled to sustain constitutional opinions in opposition to Aus- 
| trian dogma. Thus, in the speech of the Prince Regent, Prussia 
| is shown to be in opposition to Austria, inasmuch as she is re- 
commending the reestablishment in Hesse of the constitution 
of 1831, with such corrections as may be necessary to place 
| it in harmony with the Federal Pact. In Hungary and in 
| Italy Austria is the representative of the same assertion of 
| autocratic power ; in a neighbouring country a Minister who had 
sought to indentify his Government with that antiquated cause 
| has recently been compelled to retire ; and by the address to the 
Archbishop of Bourdeaux, through the indirect channel of a 
pamphlet by M. de la Gueronniére, and more palpably still in the 
| recent letter to the Pope, the Emperor Napoleon has shown that 
he seeks to render the negotiations and policy of his country in 
harmony with the facts and opinions of the present day, and that 
he is not content unless he carries with him the feelings and 
opinions of his own country. If the Congress were held one of 
the advantages arising from its debates would be the collective 
recognition of the principles which are now de facto governing the 
major part of Europe, and which are denied by the forlorn hope, 
of which Austria is the head—the forlorn hope of a losing cause. 

If Rome can have induced Austria to frustrate the meeting of 
the Congress by persuading that Power to remain absent from it, 
the blood of Antonelli and Rechberg ies will be on their own 
heads. The rulers both of Rome and Austria appear to be in- 
capable of appreciating the dynamics of the present position, in- 
capable of selecting the men most fitted to slabs them either by 
their acquaintance with the world outside an exclusive circle, or 
by their knowledge of Europe as she is. Does it follow that, be- 
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cause two of the Powers of Europe are still shrouded in this me- 
dieval midnight, that a continent which takes the lead in civili- 
zation should waive its power to go forward, or to govern its own 
affairs, or to set its international relations in order? Does it follow 
that because two Governments, neither of which is supported by 
a nation, thus stand out from the community of nations, that the 
rest of the world must go to war, must be in conflict, when the 
opinions of the leading Governments upon present facts are in the 
main Of course not. We have throughout maintained 
that the French ruler, to whom has so naturally fallen the lead 
in Europe, would not lend himself to any policy so ante- 
diluvian. It will now be seen by the communication of our 
Paris correspondent how far the Emperor’s name had been 
taken in vain in certain recent communications to Rome 
and Austria, All these complications and misconstructions seem 
now to have been swept away. The Emperor Napoleon and our 
own Government have come to an understanding upon the rela- 
tions of the two countries and upon the basis of the settlement in 
Italy. France and England, acting together, acquire by the 
union strength in a geometrical ratio; but there is every reason 
to believe that the Government of Prussia is not far from arriving 
atthe same understanding, and that the Government of Russia 
is where it was before the war in Italy and after the war in Italy. 
Even, therefore, if the Pope should, after all, refuse the reserve 
offered him, it is most probable that the affairs of Italy and the 
peace of Europe will be settled by a general agreement between 
the Powers ; and, to touch upon a point which will naturally excite 
much anxiety amongst millions of our -fellow-countrymen and 
vast multitudes on the continent, we may also express our own 
belief that notwithstanding the ill advice under which Pius the 
Ninth is acting, the Papacy is likely to be settled for the suc- 
eessors of Pius and of St. Peter pretty nearly on the basis indi- 
cated in the letter of the Emperor Napoleon to the Pope; a basis 
which would render the Pontiff more independent than he has 
been for centuries, and at the same time more able to harmonize 
= supervision of the Catholic Church with the progress of civi- 
ization. 


WHY ARE THE SPANIARDS IN MOROCCO ? 


Tue object of the Spanish Government in forcing a war upon the 
Emperor of Morocco has not been very obvious. . Why did Mar- 
shal O'Donnell determine not to be satisfied with the repeated and 
willing concessions made by the Moor, and why did he raise them 
to a point where even a conciliatery Moor, anxious to avoid war, 
could concede no longer? What cause was potent enough to bring 
about a policy which sent 40,000 men in the middle of winter 
to occupy a range of heights in front of Ceuta, brave the fury of 
the rain and wind, dig ditches, construct redoubts, make roads, 
and convert the bleak Sicrra that runs from sea to sea into a 
sort of Torres Vedras? Games of this kind are costly, even 
when they are played to carry an important and vital object; 
doubly costly aan the object is not vital, or when it is to give 
military effect to a false policy. Was the war entered upon that, 
like other rulers, Marshal O’Donnell might illustrate his capacity 











to command armies? If so one would have thought he would 
have selected a foe more worthy of his arms rather than one who, 
however brave, knows nothing of the bayonet, and is ignorant of 
the use of a cartridge. Was it that Spain might seize possession 
of territory on the African coast that she forced on a war’ What 
territory ? England has said “ no” to the occupation of Tangier. 
As to operations inland they are far from being undertaken by a | 
man of such reputed sagacity as the man who is at once a —— 
premier and a commander-in-chief. Is possession of Tetuan a | 
prize sufficient to gratify Spanish pride and satisfy her political 
ambition? Perhaps we should have something to say to the 
permanent occupation of Tetuan by Spain. Was the object 
simply to ripen an army of recruits into legions of veterans with 
the view of taking part in some European Armageddon which may 
have been descried afar by the seers of Madrid? The mere object 
of avenging an insult committed by some ragamuflin tribe 
hanging loosely about Ceuta or Melilla does not seem sufficient to 
account for the indulgence of so extravagant a luxury as a foreign 
war, and hence we are driven to conjecture the cause and object 
of this exhibition of the military disease in the Spanish body 
politic. For it admits of no doubt that the Spanish people heartily 
support the war, and blindly second the concealed designs of the 
Count of Lucena. 

In this strait new light has been thrown upon the question by 
Mr, 0. C, Dalhousie Ross,* a great admirer of the Spainards and 
an apologist for their Moroccan war. Mr. Ross quotes some 
speeches delivered in the Congress last October, when war was de- 
clared, which pretty fairly set forth the ostensible object of the 
war. That of Marshal O’Donnell closed with these words— 

‘** Tt is not a spirit of conquest which animates us; no. The God of Battles 
will bless our arms, and the valour of our troops and of our navy will prove 
to the Moroccans that Spain is not to be insulted with impunity, and that 
we are determined to obtain reparation, even should we have to seek it on 
their hearth-stones. I repeat it is not a spiritof conquest which takes us to 
Africa, neither shall European interests suffer in the least degree by our ex- 
pedition; no! No thought of the kind enters our minds; we go thither to 
redeem our honour, to require guarantees for the future ; we go to enforce 
from the Moroccans an indemnity for all that we have suffered; in one 
word, with our arms in our hands, we go to require satisfaction for the in- 
sults offered to our flag. No one can eharge us with ambition, no one can 
With reason complain of our conduct. We are strong in our right and our 
motives are irreproachable, the rest is in the hands of the God of Battles.” 

* Spain and the War with Morocco. By O. C. Dalhousie Ross, Esq., a resident 
in Spain for many years. Published by Ridgway. 








Here then are the objects of the war: reparation for tye past 
insults (which were provoked by Spanish aggression), gugrantces 
for the future (that is, a cession of territory), and indemnity for 
all Spain has suffered; and these objects are to be won even if 
extorted from the Moors “ on their hearth stones ”—that is, we sup- 
pose, in Fez, Mequinez, Rabat. Well, this would be an intelli- 
gible explanation, and one accordant with Spanish character, were 
it not for the fact that the injuries to be repaired were provoked 
by an insatiable policy. Marshal O’Donnell must know that he 
got up the war and — the materials for that appeal to 
Spanish pride which has answered so admirably; and therefore 
this explanation of the object of the war does not fit the case, un- 
less we suppose that O'Donnell provoked injuries merely for the 
purpose of obtaining distinction for himself m the process of ex- 
acting reparation. Hence we are incredulous touching this 
famous explanation. 

And there is another. Mr. Ross furnishes it in the report of “ 
speech by the Marquis de Molinos, Senator, “‘an opposition orato* 
and much esteemed poet.” It had been asked why Spain wa 
preparing for war. Molinos answered that the 15 re: were 
‘‘ intended to strengthen us abroad and unite us at home.” How ? 
‘“‘ Foreign nations,” said the poet, “‘ will respect us when they see 
that we possess the power to sustain our national character ; they 
will respect us, for action is power, and power is credit, and credit | 
is wealth.” Spain must show signs of vitality. We should have 
thought that the best way to show vitality is to develop, first, the 
the internal resources of a nation, and that the best way to obtain 
eredit is to pay your debts before you waste your surplus in 
foreign wars. The Marquis of Molinos thinks otherwise. He 
says— 

2 Such is our character : whenever we have not had foreign wars to sus- 
tain, we have been consumed with internal discord. Let us but have some 
great object on which all our energy may be concentrated, something which 
shall intlame the minds of all parties, and then you will see that the dis- 
sensions amongst us will vanish, and we shall become united and great and 
powerful. Now would youknow what is the great object that is capable of 
inspiring such unanimity? It is the desire to see the banner of Castile 
float on the towers of Morocco, and to carry the light of the Gospel into 
Moorish cities. ‘To those whoin such a cause would dare to ask the consent 
of foreigners, I would address one word more, England looks on from Gib- 
raltar, France from Oran, and you are Spaniards. Fight a good fight, and 
you will conquer the consent of all, and perhaps some day it may be written 
of us in history that to Isabel I. was due the conquest of America, and 
Isabel II. contributed to the civilization of Africa.” 

We submit that this poetical vision of Hispania rediviva—of 
Isabel II, in the character of ‘‘ Queen of Spain and all the Africas,” 
with a renewal of the Spanish mode of carrying the light of the 
Gospel into heathen cities, that is the light flashing afar from the 
auto da fé, and a new edition of contributions to civilization like 
those offsprings of Spain, Mexico and the Southern republics—-is a 
more ae gd explanation of the origin and objects of the 
war than that protiered by Marshal O'Donnell. Under the mis- 
taken notion that nations Boxee great by making wars, Marshal 
O’Donnell takes this short cut to reputation for himself and his 
country, instead of following the more honourable but more 
laborious road which leads direct to an industrial development and 
a conscientious fulfilment of pecuniary obligations. He arrests the 
growth of wealth and industrial enterprise by spending, on a de- 
lusive war, a surplus which might have laid the foundations of 
national credit, A true and unselfish Spanish statesman would 
have done his uttermost to promote the construction of roads be- 
tween the Spanish provinces instead of roads along the Lines of 
Ceuta, and from those Lines towards Tetuan. Mr. Ross shows us 
that Spain has been growing rich since 1848, having in that time 
nearly doubled her income, increased her royal and more than 
doubled her commercial marine, sold church lands to provide 
funds for public works, established schools, and made progress on 


| every side but one—that of a due sense of the — ness of 


debt. And it is under these circumstances that Marshal O’Don- 
nell has diverted the public mind from internal affairs to 
follow him in his African war ; and that Mr, Ross would have us 
believe that the progress and consolidation of liberalism in Spain 
depend upon the prosecution of these miserable hostilities! The 
true object of the war may be that paraded by Marshal O’Donnell ; 
it may be that set forth by the poetical Marquis. In either case 
the Government which got up the war is practically a traitor to 
the best interests of Spain. 





THE WANDERER. 

Axovt the middle of last month we heard that the captain of the 
famous yacht Wanderer had arrived at Liverpool without his 
ship, and that the men on board had mutinied and left him. 
Counter-accusations were whispered against him, but for some 
reason which is not before us,—probably for waut of jurisdiction, 
—the charge was not brought before any tribunal. The vessel 
itself has now turned up at Boston, and there comes out a wild 
story told by the crew. It is like a chapter in one of Cooper’s sea 
romances. 

The Wanderer is just the craft to figure in sucha tale. She 
is a fore and aft schooner of 250 tons, and large storage capacity, 
being built on the model to combine water-cutting power with 
the power to carry sail. The purpose for which she was used, in 
landing slaves in Florida in defiance of the law of the Republic, 
will be in the memory of our readers. We do not share the 
sentiments of the Abolitionists,—we abhor the opinions and coun- 
sel of those men who, for the sake of an inferior race, would in- 
troduce anarchy into a vast community of their own race. Lut 
there can be no doubt that the possession of human beings, how- 
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ever inferior, as property, has a deteriorating tendency. It has 
been said that no one would angle for fish if the certitaginous 
tribe could cry out or speak; and the possession of horses or 
monkeys as beasts of burden or as curiosities would tend to bru- 
talize the owner if the creatures could talk “like” men. It is 
a part of the grave offence of the Abolitionists that their imprac- 
ticable attempt to cure the evil by rending the Republic prevents 
the calm adjustment of the question which the highest minds in 
the Union have contemplated. Thus Abolitionism operates as 
‘‘ protection” for such trading enterprise as that of Captain Lin- 
coln Patten and the yacht Wanderer, whose exploits, with the 
aid of the Boston Traveller, we are about to relate as they are 
told, premising that the narrative is nothing more than the sum- 
mary of an ex parte statement in the absence of the man chiefly 
accused. 

On the 20th of October the Wanderer was lying in the river 
below Savannah. Inthe morning Patten, who had assumed the 
name of Martin, put some men on board ostensibly to assist in 
taking on board provisions, water, and stores; but a little later 
he came on board, accompanied by a shipping-agent and a pilot, 
and drawing a revolver, threatened to shoot the agent and pilot if 
they should leave the vessel, or any man who should disobey. 
Others of the crew took his part, guns were pointed on the men, 
and they were compelled to get the ship under weigh. The agent 
and pilot were landed at the Tybee light ; and after twice ground- 
ing, and slipping a chain cable, the yacht got out to sea. 

From this point, Captain Martin repeatedly changed both his 
professions to the crew and his course. At first he said he was 
only going to Matanzas, and Nassau, and back to Savannah ; then 
he confessed he was without papers, the collector having refused 
a clearance; and he added that, after taking provisions at the 
Western Islands, he should sail for the coast of Africa to take in 
a cargo of 700 negrocs, whom he could land at Cardenas, and sell 
for 650 dollars each. For he boasted of having landed several 
cargoes from other vessels. It now turned out that he was with- 
out chronometer, charts, or nautical almanack, and could only 
navigate the yacht by dead reckoning. But on the 28d of October, 
falling in with the ship Troy of Boston, he bought from her a 
By this time a new idea seems to have 
seized him, and he chased the bark Clara, but desisted from the 
pursuit, and abstained from going on board, when he found the 
Captain was an old acquaintance. Next day he chased a 
schooner, but failed to overhaul it. On the 28th he chased a brig, 








firing grape, but the fugitive got off in the darkness of coming | 


night. He now turned the yacht’s head for Fayal, and after 
heavy gales brought to off the Isle of Flores. Here he produced 
a false clearance of the vessel under the name of the William, 
bound to Smyrna, obtained the countenance of the authorities on 
shore, including the British Consul, and thus procured stores in 
considerable-quantities. His movements excited suspicion, and 
he made ready to be off before he had quite finished, and not be- 
fore preparations were made to detain him. At the last, how- 
ever, he made off with supplies valued at 1500 dollars, unpaid, 
and two Portuguese women whom he had smuggled on board, 
and for whom, as he told the crew, he could obtain eighty Negroes. 
Thence he wandered to Madeira ; but stood to sea again on hear- 
ing an English war steamer was in the neighbourhood. Still 
short of provisions, he declared that he would take them from 
the first vessel he should meet, threatening to shoot any of his 
own erew who should resist him. Three vessels he attempted to 
board without suecess, At last he managed, in a boat with four 
men, to board the Tenney of Marseilles; and whilst he was in 
that vessel, still negotiating, the crew unanimously seized the 
Wanderer, placed Mr. Henry Welton, a native of british America, 
in command, and made off before the wind; leaving Martin, or 
Patten, still on board the Tenney. Welton navigated the ship 
to Boston, and surrendered her, with the two Portuguese women 
still on board, and the crew in a state of great destitution, into 
the hands of the port authorities. 

It must be remembered that this story is told in the absence of 
Patten, whose version of the affair is not before us; and a story 
which we tell in another paper reminds us too forcibly of the 

olden rule ‘audi alteram partem” to break it in the same week. 
Ve have no report, however, that Patten has followed a course 
analogous to that of Welton and the crew, and surrendered himself 
to the authorities. Among the services which James Buchanan has 
conferred upon his country, we cannot but account that of intro- 
ducing plain language into the discussion of ‘‘a domestic institu- 
tion.” Before any set of men cau arrive at a right understanding, 
or decide upon aright course, they must have the facts before 
them; and whenever the citizens of the American republic shall 
have had before them a// the facts connected with slavery, and 
shall have had opportunity calmly and deliberately to consider 
those facts, we cannot have the slightest doubt that they will treat 
the subject as wisely and worthily as any community that civi- 
lized history has known; nor, to confess the truth, have we much 
doubt that Henry Clay and his followers have anticipated that 
final decision, 


THE TEA CADDY FOR 1860. 
Tie state of the Tea trade begins to excite something more than 
solicitude,—that look-out for practical measures which solicitude 
always prompts in the Anglo-Saxon race; except on those ocea- 
sions,—be they rare,—when the Anglo-Saxon race is rather unwell, 
T.ast week we reviewed the general state of trade for the past year, 
with such a glance at its prospects for the opening year as is per- 








mitted to shortsighted humanity ; but there are some portions of 
the subject which invite a closer examination in the interest of 
that important person, the housekeeper, whose administration, 
expenditure, and comfort generally, are deeply concerned in some 
of these trade questions. As usual, the story of the Tea trade and 
its present anxieties is best told in a simple recital of the fact. 

The history of the past year is conspicuous for the absence of 
speculative proceedings. We could find many causes for that 
forbearance,—such as the magnitude of the trade and its wide- 
spread consumption, which make it not easily “‘ manageable,” 
the gravity of the present prospect, and the just doubts of dealers 
whether it would be safe to go beyond the plain guidance of sup- 
ply and demand. Whatever the causes, however, the fact is as 
we have stated, that in the vast commerce which is in the service 
of that glorious institution, that rallying point for all domestic 
influences, the British teapot, traders have been exceedingly cau- 
tious and practical during the year 1859; and the reasons for 
that conduct materially affect the prospects of the year 1860, 
The steady obedience to circumstance will be seen from the course 
of prices, 

“Taking eommon congou as an index,” say Messrs. W. J. and H. Thomp- 
son, ‘‘ we find that on the Ist of January it stood at 11}d. per Ib., from 
which point it steadily rose to 1s, 2}¢. The money panic in April affected 
it but slightly, and it had recovered and reached 1s, 3¢. when the news of 
the defeat on the Peiho was received. The fear that trade might be inter- 
rupted in consequence led to immediate speculation and a sudden advance to 
ls. 5}¢., followed also by an equal rise in most kinds. Subsequent accounts, 
however, proving that these fears were groundless, a depression totally un- 
warranted by statistics set in, under which it fell to 1s. 1}¢. per 1b., to recover, 
however, shortly to the same point at which it stood before the receipt of the 
news—« reaction for which no special cause could be assigned, save only the 
law that such usually follows any undue depression. The year closed with 
an active trade demand at improving prices, not only for common congou, 
then worth 1s. 3}d. per Ib., but for all other classes.”’ 

The largest amount of increase has, as is usual in such cases, 
been in the commoner kinds; and while in those which are most 
demanded prices have gone up 30 per cent, the finer grades re- 
main nearly at old prices; and why? Because the thrifty house- 
keeper, unwilling to lay out more, sticks to the “cheaper” orders 
of tea. Perhaps the true economy of that course will have some 
doubt thrown upon it by what the said thrifty housekeeper who 
honours our pages with a perusal may read further on. 

The two direct coefficient causes of the high and rising prices 
are—the steady increase of consumption, and tight limitation of 
the supplies in the producing market. The increase of the con- 
sumption is most striking,—and most encouraging. It proves at 
once the growing addiction to ‘‘ the cup which cheers but not ine- 
briates,” and the general increase of purchasing means in the po- 
pulation at large,—facts which we know to be, in this country, 
indices also of improved condition both as to morals and intelli- 
gence. We give the statistics of the consumption for the last 
twenty-two years ; but the reader who does not like statistics may 


| skip the table, for we will point out the results for him,—perhaps 


we should say for her. 


















Years. Duty Paid. Exported, Total Deliveries. 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds, 
covecne SED ccccesn BAUS coccces 31,929,470 
cocceee Sop NST, 287 ....... 3,518,912 ....... £8,446,199 
cocces, 32,908,628 ....... 2,383,384 ....... 34,636,012 
covcccs SECRET cccccee GABBA cc cccce 41,166,030 
coeceese F4SI000 ....6.. D,f40,802 ....... 13, 140 
aneutne 4,678,626 ....... 44, ) 
ececess 41,366,987 5, 2 46,426,19 
4600<0s 44,165,207 scegsce Ge 
aveedan 46,555,859 SS 
cuwee 45,921,486 escesee 50,793,649 
ovenace 48,748,971 52,287,499 
cehente 50,140,786 55,250,072 
ascent 51,147,699 56,670,891 
54,324,040 58,955,975 





6 , 
seveees 54,687,000 ....... 6,485,000 61,172,000 
63,653,000 





same 58,650,000 ....... 5,008,000 
osesene 61,124,000 ....... 9,066,000 70,190,000 
64,109,000 ....... 13,484,000 77,593,000 
63,248,000 ....... 6,134,000 69,382,000 
seit hiectes 69,116,000 ....... 9,061,000 78,177,000 
oneeane 73,160,000 ....... 7,729,000 ....... 80,989,000 

Estimate 

for 1658 .nccsce 76,222,000 ....... 7,160,000 ....... 83,382,000 


It will be seen here that in 1838, with a population in England 
about 15,500,000, we consumed nearly 35 millions of pounds; 
whereas in 1858, with a population of nearly 18,000,000, we con- 
sumed 81 millions; in 1859, so far as the returns are known, the 
consumption has probably been considerably above 83 millions ; 
and, if we adhere to our habits, for 1860 we should want de- 
cidedly more than 854 millions of pounds, Shall we get it? 
That is the question. 

For the first month of the year the prospect is not very en- 
couraging. 

“The China mail,’’ says Messrs. R, Parkin and Co., in their circular for 
January,* ‘reporting shipments of tea in excess of last year of 21,600,000 

* Last week we mentioned the commercial circulars which formed the 
grounds for our paper on the trade of 1859 and 1860, The data for the 
present paper have in like manner been derived from information furnished 
by Messrs. W. J. and H. Thompson, Messrs. Carlisle, Parr, and Co., and 
Messrs. R. Parkin and Co. This last is one of the oldest firms in the Lon- 
don tea trade ; having occupied its present place of business since the days 
when Bedford Street was first a fashionable West-end street, and the wits of 
an extinct century lounged past its door or revived their faculties with its 
fragrant restorative. And although the building will be swept away - the 
improvement on the Bedford estate round Covent Garden, the firm will re- 
main on the same spot, probably to connect the present with future as well 
as past centuries. It is not always that London firms thus survive whole 
ages of London buildings. This house has special opportunities of survey- 
ing the tea-trade, in its retail as well as wholesale branches, not only in the 
East and West ends of London, but in the suburbs and in the provinces. 
We state these facts because we wish to show how far we rest on practical 
authority, 
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_ excess is required to bring up our floating stock to a position of safety, for 
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pounds, has hitherto exercised no influence; as from the quantity in Eng- 
land (little over six months’ consumption), more than three times that 


while our consumption for the year 1857 was 79 millions, 1858 was 81 mil- 
lions, and for 1859 nearly 88 millions, our imports have been 
for 1856—61,000,000 
95 *7—78,000,000 
95 '8—65,000,000. 

‘‘ But quantity is not the only deficit, as a large portion of the new teas 
are wanting in quality, and especially is it difficult to obtain a blackish leaf 
congou of good medium, useful kind, and for which we must fall back upon 
eur old stock, unless the cargoes contained in the ships just arrived, viz., 
the Wolverine, Hersilia, Corrie-mulzie, Egmont, Rapid, or Admiral can 
supply our need.” 

This last expectation has no doubt been in part fulfilled, we 
shall see why. There is, therefore, plenty of tea on hand, it can 
be had of every quality, including the best. And in passing, we 
may remark, that there are teas in the market which do not 
technically look so pretty as others which may be shown, but yet, 
like some of our generous but homely fellow-creatures, ‘‘ come 
out strong” when in hot water, Some of the teas from Foo- 
chow-foo afford an example; for, though the leaf is not always 
curled according to the most perfect art, the flavour and service- 
able quality are admirable. On the other hand, we need not 
caution consumers not to suppose that all ill-favoured teas are 
well flavoured and good,—a mistake as serious as to suppose that 
every ugly man is “ good at heart.” But while we still have fair 
supplies, at reasonable prices, what about the year—what before 
next Christmas ? 

For some years past we have had 2 consumption steadily ahead 
of the importation. It is not that the importations have 
fallen ‘om on the contrary, with one exception, the im- 
port of 1859 exceeded that of any previous year. In 1856, 
it was 61 millions of pounds; in 1857, 78 millions; in 1858, 
65 millions; and in 1859, 75 millions. But the last 
amount was attained only in consequence of great exer- 
tions made in China to send away as much as possible before any 
interruption of business by the commencement of hostilities. The 
increase of price has, as we have seen, had no effect in checking 
consumption. It is quite true that the same progress of industry 
and social improvement which has promoted the consumption of 
tea with the other necessaries or comforts of life, has introduced 
facilities which may perhaps render the keeping of large stocks 
less imperative. The introduction of steamers in lieu of sailing 
ships will contribute to this end by bringing supplies more 
rapidly from abroad; and at home we see it mentioned that the 
extension of railways assists in equalizing the stock throughout 
the United Kingdom. But we may remark, it also assists in acce- 
lerating the consumption of the stock. And there is no sign that 
theconsumption will abate, The tea duties will expirein April next; 
should they not be reimposed, a reduction of 1s, 5d. per pound 
will unquestionably cause a greater demand for tea. In some of 
our agricultural counties it has long been in extensive demand— | 
in Devonshire, for instance, and in Suffolk, even amongst the 
labouring classes; and with the spread of intercourse, intelli- 
gence, and means, the wife of the country labourer is learning to 
prize the luxury for her houschold quite as much as the wife of 
the town mechanic. And we may expect that the amount requi- 
site for such classes would rise to an average equalling that al- | 
lowed to the class of domestics—six pounds a year—which, in a 
population of 26 millions, would require a supply of 156 millions 
of pounds, Now this is rather a formidable prospect; for the | 
average amount hitherto exported from China, exclusively of that 
conveyed overland to Russia, has not exceeded 130 millions of 
P an per annum. With that prospect for the future, we begin 
the year 1860 with unusually low stocks. It used to be thought 
necessary to have on hand in England stock sufficient for three 
years’ consumption. During the last ten years it has only risen 
once to the amount of one year’s consumption, only once been | 
above it, and only onee been below the stock of 1859, The figures 
stand thus :— 











1850 — 7imonths’ consumption. 1855 — 10} months’ consumption. | 
1851 — 9% . 1856 — 154 | 
1852 — 9} ” 1857 — i2 . 
1853 — 10} ~ 1858 — 10} 9 


i854 — 103 ae 1859 — $j te 

Thus we begin the year at home with trade in a sober and | 
steady state, consumption steadily advancing, and the chance of 
so much impulse to consumption as would result from the removal 
of the tea-duties ; while in China we see, instead of increased pro- | 
duction, a tendency to diminish, from the disturbance of civil war, 
the threat of more serious interruption from a great foreign war, | 
with occasional variations of speculative strategems to realize | 
higher prices from the exporting merchant—the supplies even 
from that contracted source depending later in the year upon the 
proverbially doubtful contingencies of arms and diplomacy. 

A curious and unusual question suggests itself to the economist | 
in this thoroughgoing free-trade country: would it not literally 
be in the interest of the consumer to refrain from letting the tea- 
duties lapse in April, and so to enforce economy by obtaining the 
check of a higher price, the prudential exaction saving our pockets 
in another way, by being added to the credit of the national ex- 
chequer? It seems highly probable that the idea will strike 
Mr. Gladstone in this light. 

But as we are a matter-of-fact people, and not inclined to put 
up with a difliculty where intelligent exertion and enterprise will 
supply the want, we find that a question long since asked— 
whence shall we obtain other supplies ;—has acquired that strong 


| most precise, suffer themselves to be misled. 


| what appeared to be a transit of Venus or Mercury. 


| on the whitest of paper. 
| tion on the sun’s face which would have required from six to seven days for 





practical force which will screw us up to giving a practical answer. 
And we have long since anticipated that question by our answer 
—in India; where the culture and export of tea will give em- 
ployment to British capital, increasing our hold upon the soil of 
the great empire, and releasing us from dependence on a miserable 
and incorrigible race. 

But meanwhile ? For the thrifty housekeeper does not look 
forward quite so far, and is seldom disposed to waste time in cal- 
eulating the future rise or fall of empires and imperial trades. 
In the meanwhile then, the facts are these. We still have teas 
in the market at prices which would formerly have been thought 
very reasonable ; although of late years domestic economists have 
been accustomed to lower rates. For the best kinds, the prices 
are virtually most moderate. Stocks are very low, and as every 
future contingency threatens a contraction of the supplies, the 
housekeeper will probably be called upon to confront prices rising 
as the year advances. So that in June or December probably, 
she will look back to the prices of January as the month of the 
year most fayourable to the store-room. 

THE “ NEW PLANET” AND ITS DISCOVERERS, 
WuilLe men are pursuing their conflicts, philosophers are calmly 
pursuing their discoveries ; and while the oe is threatened wit 

eing freed for a more elevated, and it is to be hoped a progressively 
elevated performance of his spiritual duties, by losing a slice of 
the temporal earth which he owns, a whole planet has been added 
to the known domain of science. The honour of this discovery is 
due to M. Leverrier, who, as he shares with our Adams the dis- 
covery of Neptune, the outermost known planet of our system, so 
he shares with three or four other gentlemen the discovery of the 
innermost known planet. The circumstances of the discovery are 
curious and interesting. In a communication to the Academy of 
Sciences on the 12th of February last, M. Leverrier stated that a 
certain error in the secular movement of the perihelion of Mercury 
could only be explained on the supposition of another planet be- 
tween that one and the Sun; and subsequently M. Leverrier 
learned that a new planet had actually been discovered, and 
seen months previously. He at once visited the discoverer, and 
has drawn before the world one of the most singular of amateur 
astronomers. ‘This is Dr. Lescarbault, a physician living and 
practising at Orgéres, in the department of the Eure-ct-Loire, 
who with limited finance but resourceful ingenuity had con- 
structed for himself an observatory and the instruments thereof. 
For instance, he had made himself a pendulum marking seconds 
by means of an ivory ball and a bit of string. Being short of 
paper he made his calculations with charcoal on a deal board, 
cleaning that rough slate when it was full with a plane. On the 
26th of March, while the sky was overcast for the greater part 
of France, the sun shone brightly on Orgéres, and M, Lescarbault 
took an observation. While he was thus engaged he saw a small 
black round spot pass over the Sun’s disc. He calculates that the 
diameter of the new planet is 310 leagues, the inclination of its 








| orbit to the ecliptic 12 degrees, the period of its revolution round 


the Sun 19 days and 17 hours, its greatest distance from the Sun 
7 degrees, that of Mercury being 25 degrees, M. Leverrier ac- 
— this as the planet that he has detected by more abstract 
calculations. 

But doubts are instantly suggested, both in Paris and London ; 
and it is curious to remark the glaring inaccuracies of statement 
into which the order of observers, whose calculations should be 
The distance of 
Mercury from the Sun is roughly stated at 37,000,000 miles ; that 
of the new planet would thus be about 10,000,000 or a little 
more ; leaving ample room and verge enough for another planet 
or planets—a remark at once made in Paris. But a claim is put 
in from London to the prior discovery of M. Lescarbault’s planet, 
and by no less a person than the City Chamberlain, Mr. Benjamin 
Scott, who tells his own tale in a letter to the 7%mes. 

**] was at the period [Midsummer, 1847] stated testing the power cf a 
telescope which I had for a few weeks upon approval, when, just at sunset, 
I turned the object glass upon the sun's disc, and was astonished to observe 
I satistied myself that 
the glasses could be relied on, but, hardly believing the evidence of my 
sense of vision, I called my son, a boy at that time five years old (and now 
living), the only person within hail, and bade him tell me what he saw, 
when he confirmed my impression by exclaiming, ‘I see a little balloon on 
the sun!’ The sun was rapidly sinking, and 1 had time only to make a 
hasty and, of course, insuflicient measurement of the bulk of the body, 
which appeared of nearly the same diameter as Venus, and I estimated its 
diameter roughly at about 4000 miles. I had never heard of any similar 
observation, and, in my utter perplexity, I referred to the Ephemeris, to see 
if, by possibility, a transit of either Mercury or Venus had been overlooked, 
but no such phenomenon was expected, 1 should state that it was impos- 


| sible to confound the body with any spots upon the sun; it was Swe | 


circular, and its outline was as sharply defined as a blot of the darkest in! 
At sunrise it had departed, and that from a posi- 


that purpose had it passed out of vision by the rotation of the sun on its 
axis,” 

But Mr. Scott was not the first English discoverer, nor was M, 
Leverrier the first predictor. ‘The body alluded to,” says Mr. 
Seott, “ was first seen by M. Llofl on the 6th of January 1818, and 
in 1837 Dr. Dick wrote in his Celestial Scenery that within the 
orbit of Mercury a planet might probably exist, though the ob- 
servation would be difficult, except in the case of actual transit, 
on account of the close proximity of the planet to the sun’s efful- 
gence. It might be seen, says Dr. Dick, by interposing an opaque 
body shielding the sun and the surrounding space to the extent 
of “at least twelve degrees”"—which would have effectually shut 
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out Lescarbault’s planet. Mr. Scott closes his really interesting | for 39 districts in England and 12 in Wales; and the borough, city, or 


letter with a naive remark— 

‘‘ Assuming Dr. Lescarbault’s measurement to be approximately correct, 
I am satisfied that two such bodies exist between Mercury and the sun (and 
will ultimately be discovered), and that I have seen one and Dr. Lescarbault 
the other ; for I cannot convince myself that any disadvantages of observa- 
tion could so far have deceived me as to make a body actually 310 leagues, 
“sev 1000 miles, in diameter appear nearly four times that magni- 
tude.” 

So that Mr. Scott has contested the poor discovery of Dr. 
Lescarbault’s planet, because he had himself seen another planet. 
This rivals the new discovery about Shakespeare,—that the well- 
known plays and poems were not by’ William Shakespeare, but by 
another person of the same name ! 

In truth, the contestation about “ firstdiscovery” is, as it 
usually is, idle. Although the fact of “ discovery” is usually 
taken by the vulgar as the test of greatness, it is not in that event 
that the greatness really lies. Mankind were satisfied of Colum- 


bus’s greatness because he ‘‘ discovered ” America,—which he did 


not expect to find! Harvey “discovered” the circulation of the 
blood,—upon the precise nature of which Draper has thrown such 
elucidatory doubts. Newton “ discovered” gravitation,—which 
is less understood the more we explore it; and John Herschel ad- 
mits that some other influence probably assists in ruling the 
movements at least of certain planets. The real greatness of 
thought lies, not in finding out a particularthing, though that were 
pe, < tomer stone, but in attaining to a larger knowledge of 
the laws unfolded in the working of the creation itself. It has 
been observed that the hereditary astronomer, John Herschel, has 
not been lucky in the making of ‘ discoveries”; but who doubts 
his vast and clear insight into the sublimest of laws unfolded to 
human contemplation ?—that knowledge adding to the very re- 
sources and consciousness, and elevation of human life, The 
ingenuous and justly esteemed Lescarbault, using his ingeniously 
contrived instruments to study the works of the creation for him- 
self, happened to see a planet, as Llofl had done before him ; and 
as Dick and others had guessed that planets might be ‘“ dis- 
covered.” Leverrier grappled with the work of close observation, 
and made himself so far master of the law, that he ascertained 
the existence of the planet though he had not seen it; and Lesear- 
bault’s lucky observation supplied but the journeyman’s finish to 
the master’s work. Not that it is any mean honour to be a jour- 
neyman in that school. It has been justly observed of science 
that its labours can only be prosecuted with success in a spirit of 
disinterestedness,—since man never precisely foresees what he dis- 
covers some day if he will but diligently and with single mind 
study the works of the Creator--a study which increases the 
sources of life for the race, and identifies the student with the 
thought that rules the universe. Instead, therefore, of competing 
for the acknowledgment of ‘ prior discovery,” the Peers of 
Science, like those of Art, rest their pride and glory in the com- 
mon conquests of the community to which they Selsee. 





STATISTICS OF THE COST OF CRIME IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 
I 





It was stated in the first letter of the present series that the annual 

estimated cost of crime in England and Wales amounted to sixteen 

millions sterling: and that of this sum 

I. 23 millions were certainly paid for the public supervision and punish- 
ment of the criminal classes; and 

IJ. 133 millions were probably lost to the community privately, by the 
depredations of professional law-breakers. 

It now remains to attempt to make good these startling and outspoken 
assertions. 

I, In the first place, it is apprehended that no doubt can be enter- 
tained of the accuracy of the former statement,—inasmuch as printed 
official statistics more than confirm the truth of the returns. The sources 
of this public outlay are twofold; the one consisting of those estimates 
which can be calculated, and the other including all those which cannot 
be determined. Amongst those public outgoings which can only be 

essed at, and which in the present inquiry are altogether omitted 
from consideration, Mr. Redgrave mentions the following :—Judges’ and 
recorders’ salaries, salaries and charges of stipendiary magistrates, fees, 
&c., paid to justices clerks, maintenance of court houses and justices’ 
court rooms, the costs of coroners’ courts, the expenses of the sheriffs, 
cost of prosecutions by public bodies and by prosecutors above the 
legal allowanee, the charges for convicts in the county prisons, and 
many other expenses. These and similar charges, the proportion of 
which to be placed to the account of the administration of criminal 
justice are not easily defined or readily ascertained, form that portion 
of the public expenses of crime which cannot, with the present amount 
of official information, be determined. 

The second source of public outlay for the prevention and punishment 
of offenders consists of those items which may definitively be cal- 
culated. These details include—1, the expenses of the recently-established 
police force ; 2, the cost of prosecutions (as far as can be ascertained) ; 
3, the Civil Service Estimates for the prison establishments. The last of 
this threefold division contains many distinct charges ; amongst others 
(a) for the county and borough prisons, (b) for the Government and 
convict establishments, (c) for reformatories, (d) for criminal lunatics, 
(e) for convict services in the colonies, (f) for the expenses of transpor- 

on. 

These details may conveniently be considered in order. 

1, eee for the police force amounted to 1,447,0197. for the year 

The numerical strength of the police establishment is 20,256 men of 
all ranks, from the commissioners to the constables. This sum includes 
the City police force, the metropolitan body, the county constabulary 








town police forces in 173 of the principal towns in the kingdom. c 


present is not the proper occasion on which to speak at length of the - 


results obtained by the police in town and country. But since those 
who assist in liquidating the expenses of the establishment generally are 
desirous to learn in what manner their money is appropriated, it will 
not be amiss to state briefly a summary of their returns. 

Not the least important of the benefits derived from the existence of 
a police force throughout the country, is the positive knowledge acquired 
of the numbers and antecedents of that class with which they ¢ iefly 
have to deal. That section of society which makes criminality a calling 
is thus, for the first time, aununiediey estimated, and analysed accord- 
ing to age, sex, and character. The results are as follows :—In addition 
to a prison population of 25,000 persons within the grasp of the law, therc 
exists a criminal population at large and individually known to the 
police of 135,000—making a total, in round numbers, in each case, of 
160,000 persons whose vocation is criminal. These 135,000 persons at 
large who prey upon society, are minutely subdivided by the police into 
different classes, although it is allowed that the classification cannot 
always be determined satisfactorily. Thus, 40,000 are known thieves 
and practised depredators ; 4300 are the receivers of stolen goods, and 
in all likelihood the instructors of youth: in crime, and the abettors and 
suggestive agents in vice; 28,700 are professional prostitutes, and how 
often robbery is added to their unholy calling the police reports testify ; 
39,000 are those who, failing to identify themselves as of good report, 
are termed “ suspected persons”’ ; and 22,500 are catalogued as vagrants 
and tramps with no visible means of sustenance. Lastly, of these 
135,009 members of the criminal profession, 53,000 are women of all 
ages; and 19,000 are children of both sexes, below the age of sixteen 
years, 

These statistics, however, do not reach the limits of the labours of the 
police. Besides recording the numbers of the criminal class, they have 
returned the numbers of the houses of bad character they frequent 
throughout the kingdom, and these amount of 25,000; they have dis- 
covered, or have had brought to their notice, 57,800 indictable offences 
in the course of the year; and during the same period they have brought 
to justice 30,000 persons charged with indictable offences, and 404,000 
persons accused of offences determined summarily. 

2. The cost of prosecutions amounts to 150,000/. yearly. 
3. The yearly charges for the prison establishments reaches 1,108,828/. 

And these three sources of expenditure create an annual outlay of 
2,705, 8477. 

The details of the last division—that which concerns the county prison 
and convict services—require consideration. 

(a). The county and borough prisons, which are scattered far and wide 
over the kingdom, cost the local revenues of the nation no less asum than 
530,285/. per annum, 

(b). The expenses of the Government dépéts and convict prisons at 
home are estimated at a yearly charge of 254,711/. These establish- 
ments included, in the year 1858, the male prisons at Portland, 
Chatham and Pentonville, the mixed prison at Millbank, the juvenile 
establishment at Parkhurst, the invalid dépéts at Lewes and on Dart- 
moor, the female prison at Brixton, and the establishment—in truth a 
penal one—which is known by the anomalous and contradictory title of 
“The Refuge for Female Convicts at Fulham.” Such is the estimate 
obtained from the judicial statistics. If, however, we turn to the 
volumes of the Civil Service Estimates, we shall find the expenses for 
each establishment calculated respectively. The results thus obtained 
are the following:—The estimated yearly charges for Millbank are 
39,600/.; for Parkhurst, 15,000/7.; for Portland, 54,000/.; for Penton- 
ville, 16,6007. ; for Dartmoor, 42,800/. ; for Portsmouth, 44,000/. ; for 
Brixton, 17,6007.; for Fulham, 5900/.; for Lewes, 12,600/.; and for 
Chatham, 37,4007. The value and intention of these figures will be ex- 
plained at a later stage of the inquiry. The estimates do not altogether 
coincide with the amount of out-goings asserted by Mr. Redgrave. It 
is very possible, however, that there is an easy explanation of this want 
of harmony. Expenses incurred one year are often chargeable to the 
following estimates, and by anticipation larger estimates are made than 
the actual outlay proves were needful. The above sums nevertheless 
indicate the approximate cost of the several penal dépdts for every esti- 
mated expense during the year 1858. 

(c). The charge for reformatories was yoted in 1858 at 31,0277. 

(d). The expenses of criminal lunatics amount to about 22,0007. 

(ec). The convict establishments abroad consume 225,968/. of the public 
money, in the colonies of New South Wales, Van Dieman’s Land and 
Western Australia, in the Island of Bermuda, and on the Rock of 
Gibraltar. 

(f). The expenses of transportation for 1858 are caleulated at 
44,7007, 

Such are the details of some of the more important items which help 
to raise the national expenditure for the prevention and punishment of 
crime to the very high estimate of two millions seven hundred thousand 
pounds annually. It must not be forgotten that the entire cost of judi- 
cial proceedings for Scotland is omitted in this calculation ; nor that Ire- 
land, with its costly and efficient constabulory force, and with its pecu- 
liar and comparatively inexpensive system of convict management, its 
“Intermediate Establishments,” and ‘Conditional Liberation,” is not in- 
cluded. And it should be borne in mind that many important charges 
are necessarily, from lack of information, withheld. ‘England and Wales 
alone consume upwards of 24 millions sterling, in a manner of which— 
in concluding this portion of the subject—it may not be undesirable to 
give the following summary : 

Police establishment £1,447,019 
Cost of prosecutions ......e0.seeeeveeee ove 150,000 
Prison establishments— 


sete eeeteee 





County and borough prisons ...... 530,285 
Government and convict prisons 254,711 
Reformatories.........++ eocseees 31,027 
Criminal lunatics ........ soldi 22,122 
Convict dépéts in the Colonies .... 225,968 
Expenses of transportation........ 44,715 

Total....+02 £2,705,847 
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II. Having thus accounted, in a manner which almost precludes 
a question, for the lesser portion—the 2} millions defrayed from 
public sources—of the frightful incubus which lies so heavily, and to 
the estimated extent of 16 millions sterling, upon the vitals of society, 
it remains that the greater portion—the 137 mi ions levied by individual 
depredators upon individual victims—be substantiated. Although this is 
by far the more difficult of the two tasks satisfactorily to perform, yet it 
is anticipated that the judgment of the reader will go along with the line 
of argument employed. He must however banish those preconceived 
opinions which arise from a limited acquaintance with the subject; and 
he must remember how reasonable are the foundations on which the 
theory is based, and how much is withheld which, according to the 
opinions of those most qualified to judge, might lawfully be enforced. 

It is admitted at the outset that no more detcrminate a calculation 
upon the loss inflicted upon private persons can be obtained than the 
merest approximation. From the nature of the case, this could not be 
otherwise. With all the information brought to light by the police, we 
have arrived at but little certainty upon the question. Yetit may be 
added that the little knowledge we possess is far greater, and in- 
comparably more reliable, than any information our ancestors had or 
could possess. Our twilight is brighter than their mid-day, and chiefiy 
for this reason—that the little we know we are assured of, whilst the 
still less with which they were acquainted they only guessed at. Our 
position as far as it goes is impregnable. We can state a sum under 
which there is no reason to believe that the cost of this particular branch 
of crime falls; and this sum is calculated on aprobable ratio from a 
certain foundation. We cannot, indeed, undertake to say by how much 
a larger estimate the actual amount would be raised if the data by which 
we are guided were more extended. As it is, however, we are enabled, 
with greater precision than some persons contemplate, to set down the 
minimum of the aggregate of individual losses; and that advantage has 
not been taken of certain facts allowed to swell this amount, but rather 
that much moderation has been employed in the calculation, the result 
will prove. 

How then do we obtain data to estimate this impalpable amount? 
Somewhat after this fashion, and from the following considerations :— 
The question in itself—and apart from the possibility of obtaining a satis- 
factory solution—is no novelty to criminal statistics. Both public and, 
private bodies have, at different times and under various circumstances 
endeavoured to calculate the sum yearly lost to society from the activity 
of the habitual and professional offender. These estimates, approximating 
more or less nearly to the truth according to advantages possessed by 
their authors, met with a greater or less amount of credit. That they 
could only accidentally be correct, the information we possess, and they 
lacked, assures us. And how widely distant from the mark these random 
efforts flew, a retrospective view of them will abundantly satisfy. It is 
true that these calculations seldom led people to imagine themselves to 
be less spoiled and defrauded than actually was the case: and if it was a 
well-intentioned device to arouse the community to a due sense of the 
growing extent of crime, the ruse was not altogether destitute of success. 
For instance, at the commencement of the present century, Mr. Colqu- 
houn, a police magistrate in London, estimated a loss to the metropolis 
alone, at the hands of professional depredators, to the extent of two millions 
sterling annually. 
pool returned a somewhat similar estimate for their own city—and this 
they declared amounted to not less than 700,000/. in the course of the 
year. Both calculations entered largely into detail, and the committee 
declared its conviction that this sum, large as it appears, ‘‘ was not exag- 
aggerated, but, on the contrary, was greatly understated.” Mr. Red- 
grave, however—and few persons possess more accurate means of informa- 
tion—imagined these figures to be, in truth, beyond the actual amount lost 
to society in the respective localities. THe states that of late years ‘‘ the 
valne of property stolen has been placed on record from the actual re- 
turns of the police in several large districts; but that the information 
was deemed to be too imperfect to make it a subject of general inquiry.” 
The course which Mr. Redgrave has adopted—in witholding statistical 
information—is much to be regretted. ‘The first year’s returns would, 
without all doubt, be incomplete and fragmentary. But future years 
would tend to supply deficiencies—and even the earlier records could not 
fail to be of value. ‘The evidence would be taken for what it was le- 
gitimately worth, and standing ground would have been procured for fu- 
ture advances. Of course, under the most favourable circumstances, the 
returns of the police must fall very far short of the actual loss inflicted 
upon the victims of depredation. Much that is lost remains unreported ; 
since many persons would prefer to suffer uncomplainingly than render 
themselves liable to the further annoyance and expense of obtaining jus- 
tice. Neither do the losses which come to the knowledge of the police 
bear any proportion to the positive outgoings which are incurred by, 
or consequent on, their recovery, or the punishment of the offender. 
These opinions receive a remarkable confirmation at the hands of those 
statistics which Mr. Redgrave publishes. He gives the returns of the 
police on this subject in two instances. In the metropolis the average 
yearly amount of en by depredation is stated to be under 50,0007. : in 
Manchester it is said not to exceed 15,000/. These numbers are not only 
much out of proportion with former calculations, but they also do not at 
all harmonize with the data prepared by Mr. Redgrave for his own cal- 
culation. These data will be considered below: meanwhile it may be 


stated that they would prove London to lose yearly by depredation up- 


wards of 700,0007. and Manchester not less than 130,0007. 

It is, however, from two main sources that we are in a position to cal- 
culate the amount of private losses from crime in the course of the year— 
the recently published volume of judiciai statistics, and the first report 
of the commissioners appointed to inquire into the question of establish- 
ing a county constabulary force, which is dated 1839. Amongst other 
points of information which this report contains that will assist in the 
formation of a judgment, is the return made to the Liverpool municipal 
council three years previously of the probable amount of money gained 
by a certain number of depredators in that town during a single year. 

hese details are made with great minuteness, and are founded on evi- 
dence derived from those best fitted to disclose it. From the report of 
this committee then—to consider some of these details in order—it ap- 
pears that in Liverpool, during the year 1836, there were known to be 
upwards of 1200 juvenile thieves whose ave incomes, by preying on 

public purse, were not less than 10s. a week. This sum is the lowest 
estimate assigned by the committee, and it will be remarked that it is 
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Later, in the year 1836, the watch committee in Liver- | 


39 


the average for those not yet adults in crime. The highest estimate, on 
the other hand, is a weekly incoming from dishonest sources of 3/. The 
item is thus returned by the official report :—‘ 400 men who discharge 
vessels in the docks, and steal for themselves and others to, the extent of 
60s. a week each.” These then are the extreme gains of the juvenile 
delinquent and the habitual criminal on an average for every week in 
the year. Between them we have to try and strike an equitable mean, 
For example, in the middle position we find seventy notorious thieves 
under fifteen years of age who make 1/. a week by pilfering: we find 
100 dock ‘* wallopers” who make also their 20s. a week by peculation : 
we read of 100 adult professional thieves who earn 2/. a week from their 
vocation: and of 500 of the same class who combine honesty with crime, 
who work and steal alternately, and who realize by the latter calling 
somewhere about 20s. weekly. Again, there were a body of fifty known 
hawkers, whose avowed business, in part, was to steal or to teach 
others to rob; and their weekly gains reached 20s. And, lastly, there 
were no fewer than 3000 known prostitutes, who by robbery and by 
plying of their godless calling realize 30s. a week ; and 1200 more who 
make 2/, a week. This combination is unhappily but too well known to 
the police courts; for in Liverpool alone in a single year, from one 
house of ill fame, robberies to the amount of 1000/. were perpetrated. 

Hence it will appear, if an average be obtained from these statistics 
—keeping in mind the fact that juvenile delinquency, especially in 
this age of reformatories, bears but a small proportion to adult crime 
—that cach individual member of the criminal class lives on an income 
of, at the least, 30s. aweek. The truth of this statement is confirmed by 
reference to other details of crime, and to the voluntary admission of 
criminals themselves. Neither is this result unsubstantiated by the dic- 
tates of common sense. The report of the committee, before alluded to, 
gives it as an opinion of which they entertained no doubt, that “in point 
of sensual gratification, the condition of the habitual depredator is, dur- 
ing his career, much higher than that of the honest labourer who lives 
on wages which afford a share of the comforts of life.” And it is diffi- 
cult to assign a reason for the contrary supposition. The temptations to 
a career of vice must offer corresponding advantages to the professional 
law-breaker, otherwise it would be more worth his while to remain an 
honest man. The advantages, consequently, to be reaped must be con- 
siderably in advance of the average wages of his class, to insure the 
criminal against the many risks which beset his path. An uninterrupted 
warfare against society could not be sustained unless the chances of pil- 
lage were proportionately large. Hence, if the average wages of the 
agricultural labourer and of the skilled artizan are calculated, it will 
seem to fall short of the truth, rather than to exceed it, when it is as- 
serted that 30s. a weck may be safely allowed to be the criminal earnings 
of the habitual offender. 

This sum, however, by no means exhausts the statement. It is urged 
by Mr. Redgrave that whatever sum be spent by the professional cri- 
minal, such a sum cannot be levied on the private purses of the public 
at large at a loss to the latter of less than double all such expenditure. 
It is true that Mr. Redgrave estimates the average adult criminal gains 
at the sum obtained by the juvenile Liverpool delinquent, which would 
be but poor wages for honest industry ; but, apart from this calculation, 
which cannot be entertained, it would appear to be reasonable that, ex- 
cept in the singl@case of the robbery of coin in any shape, the amount 
lost by the victim should be only one half of the gain eventually acquired 
and then spent by the culprit. This statement being allowed, it would 
result that a loss to the public of 3/. weekly is sustained by the depreda- 
tionsof every member of the recognized criminal class. At this stage 
then, the second source of information enters into the account. At a 
figure certainly below the truth, the judicial statistics have, for the first 
time, estimated the criminal sonidion of England and Wales at 
135,000 persons at large, of varied character, of both sexes, and of all 
ages. The amount obtained by the multiplication of these two sums 


| would be enormous, and scarcely to be credited. To be within all 





possible bounds of caution, let us suppose the criminal losses to be 2/. a 
week for each habitual offender; and to diminish still further this 
amount, as well as to render more convenient the calculation, let us sup- 
pose 100/, a year to be the cost of crime for every habitual offender. 
This would produce the result formerly estimated of 13,500,000/. as the 
annual loss from private sources on account of crime ; and if to this be 
added the 2,500,0007. which form the officially-stated expenses of our 
criminal population to the public revenues, it follows that the total cost 
of crime in England and Wales for a single year amounts to 16,000,0007. 
Inquirer. 
[To be continued.) 


Letter to the Editar. 
NOEL AND THE LATE PRINCE METTERNICH, 


Oatlands Park Hotel, \0th January, 1860. 
Sin—The Spectator of last Saturday in the notice of an article in Fraser’s 
Magazine, ‘‘ Conversations with Prince Metternich,” cites the @lobe to 
show that I have fallen into error in attributing to the Prince want of po- 
litical foresight at the commencement of the year 1848. The writer in the 
Globe (which journal I did not see at the proper time) principally bases his 
doubts of the correctness of my authority for the above opinion on the Poli- 
tische Briefe, wherein Prince Metternich is reported to have said to Herr 
yon Usedom in the summer of 1847, that he then believed the maladies of 
Austria to be mortal. eet 
As two leading newspapers appear to attach some value to the vindication 
of Prince Metternich’s memory from the charge of want of capacity at the 
beginning of 1848 to read the immediate future, I trouble you with this 
note to state that the opinions expressed by Prince Metternich at his New 
Year’s levee, as reported by me in Fraser, were communicated to me by a 
friend, an Austrian diplomatist, who was present, and on whose veracity I 
can entirely rely. But, apart from the value of my ——— I must ex- 
press my surprise that the writer in the @G/obe, after quoting Herr von Use- 
dom to show that in 1847 Metternich considered Austria’s disease mortal, 
(no trifling confession from the proud Austrian statesman to a Prussian !) 
should nevertheless go on to state that, when the Prince was driven to our 
shores by the revolution of 1848, he should have foretold a speedy return in 
Austria to the absolutist system, or, in other words, an entire recovery from 
a mortal malady, i 
I remain, your's obediently, R. R. Noxt. 


MAJOR 
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CHURCH HISTORY OF SCOTLAND.* 


Mr. Cunntnenam, in his History of the Church of Scotland, has 
endeavoured to furnish a continuous narrative of the events 
which mark its progress, from the commencement of the Christian 
era to the present century. Ecclesiastical writers, he complains, 
have, in general, carried back their researches only to the Re- 
formation period, as though the nation’s church before that time 
was only the Church of Rome, and not the Church of Scotland too ; 
but ‘to appreciate the present institutions, the present habits of 
thought, the present likings and dislikings” of the Scotch, we 
must revert to their correspondents in ante-Reformation times. 
Mr. Cunningham contends, and not without reason, that the 
Church of Scotland, from its republican constitution and repre- 
sentative courts, has a well marked and peculiarly instructive 
history of its own—a history similar to what the Church of Rome 
has had within Christendom, This idiosyneracy was shared by 
the Jewish Church, and for a season by that of Geneva, and by 
no others. Mr. Cunningham has produced a full, flowing, and in- 
teresting narrative ; recognizing the heroes of the old Catholic 
period, as well as the worthies of the Protestant period, of his 
Church’s History. He is patriotic, but not exclusive ; he has his 
references, but he is not bigotted. His prepossessions are all 
-resbyterian ; he is anti-Episcopalian ; anti-Anglican ; has little 
admiration for the English Reformation or those who were its 
residents and organs. The High Churchman will find expressed 
in this work opinions ——— to his own; the enthusiastic 
eulogist of Covenanting or Puritan heroism will complain that its 
greatness is not adequately celebrated. On the other hand, the 
‘‘nil-admirari” and tolerant reader will be pleased with what 
he will consider the perfect impartiality which our historian ex- 
hibits. 

The History of the Church of Scotland is best presented under 
the triple division of the Catholic, the Reformation, and the post- 
Revolution (1688) period. 

‘‘For more than two hundred years after North Britain had 
become accessible to the Romans its inhabitants are called Cale- 
donians and never Picts.” In the sixth century, the age of St. 
Columba, the Picts and Scots shared between them the whole of 
the North of Seotland ; the district to the South of the Forth and 
Clyde was probably then peopled by Britons. The present High- 
landers are the descendants of the ancient Caledonians, mingled 
with the Irish Scots. To this day they know no other name 
for Scotland than Albion, the precise designation given it by the 
real or Pseudo-Aristotle more than two thousand years ago, It 
was not till the eleventh century that Scotland was called by its 
present name. Previously to that period Scotia was the exclusive 
appellation of Ireland. The cause of this designatory transfer 
cannot now be discovered; the knowledge of the fact, however, 
enables us to accredit the sister island with all of fair or ill desert 
that till then belongs to that venerable name. 

Passing over the legendary period of St. Andrew, St. Rule, and 
St. Patrick; passing over the disputed claim of Scotland to the 
honour of having given birth to Pelagius; and the early labours 
of St. Ninian, the first preacher of Christianity in North Britain 
whose name has come down to us (A.D, 400); passing too over 
the history of St. Columba and his monastery of Iona; glancing 
at the establishments of those religious recluses called Culdees, 
from a Gaelic word denoting persons fond of retirement, ‘‘ monks 
without monkish vices,” though not free, as has been hastily 
asserted, from the errors and superstitions of the Church of 
Rome ; we come, in the twelfth century, to the first institution in 
Scotland of diocesan prelacy and a parochial clergy. After the 
Norman invasion of England the royal Edgar fled into the North- 
ern Kingdom, with his mother and two sisters. The elder sister 
became the wife of Malcolm Canmore, and proved an able sup- 
porter of Church reform and extension, Under the influence of 
the Saxon immigration, an ecclesiastical hierarchy was established 
and endowed in Scotland. David, the youngest son of Malcolm, 
alone founded the bishoprics of Glasgow, Brechin, Dunkeld, Dun- 
blane, Ross, and Caithness; besides numerous abbacies, priories, 
and nunneries, In fact, however great a friend to the Church, 
he was, as an envious successor remarked, ‘a sore saint to the 
crown.” ‘ The division of the land into dioceses was quickly 
followed by its division into parishes.” A passion to found and 
endow monasteries inspired Scotland in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. Before the Reformation one half of the whole national 
wealth had passed into the hands of the clergy; which is proved 
by the fact that they paid one half of every tax imposed upon 
land. However prejudicial to the interests of the community in 
our own day of rapid exchanges this determination of riches to 
one part of the body politic might be, it was no evil four hundred 
years ago, when our merchants were represented by pedlars, and 
capital was not in demand. It was surely well for the country, 
Mr. Cunningham goes on to observe, that so many rich manors 
were transferred from the men of war to the men of peace. The 
clergy were confessedly the best landlords; they gave their 
tenants long and easy Senne, and so encouraged the reclaiming 
of moors and marshes; their retainers, unlike those of the 
great barons, enjoyed an immunity from military duty, 
except on urgent occasions,—an immunity which greatly fa- 

* The Church History of Scotland, from the commencement of the Christian Era 


to the Present “ By the Reverend John Cunningham, Minister of Crieff. 
n two volumes. Published by Adam and Charles Black. 











voured both the improvement of the land and those who tilled 
it. To the clergy our historian attributes not only the introduc- 
tion of agriculture but the exclusive possession of all the learning 
of a period in which the knowledge of letters was esteemed dero- 
gatory to the nobles. On the clergy also devolved the work of 
legislation. Out of the fifty-four persons who held the office of 
Lord Chancellor of Scotland, “ from the dawn of history to the 
death of Beaton, forty-three were churchmen.” Churchmen, 
moreover, were the earliest annalists of the country. The lives 
of the saints illustrate a period that but for this ecclesiastical 
biography would have been involved in impenetrable gloom, 
Adomnan, Bede, Jocelin, #lred, Turgot, serve to exemplify this 
position. The great monasteries in Scotland, too, contribute 
valuable material to the resources of the historian. We may re- 
gard them as so many public offices, each of which preserved 
three different kinds of registers—one of events, as the Book of 
Paisley and the Chronicle of Melrose ; one of the deaths of abbots, 
kings, eminent nobles, and benefactors; and one in which were 
transcribed charters, bulls, statement of revenue, taxes, leases, 
law-suits, &c., as the Book of Dunfermline and the Chartulary of 
Inchaftray. Two other important uses were also subserved by 
the monasteries. They were the earliest educational establish- 
ments in Scotland, and they were resorted to ‘‘as inns and 
poor’s-houses when regular hostelries were scarce and poor-laws 
unknown. 

** To escape from the domination of England, ‘ Scotland’ placed 
herself under the broad shield of Rome towards the close of the 
twelfth century, advancing in civilization under the guidance of 
the old clergy, who laid the foundations of science,” and ‘ ever 
walked first of the men of their generation in that slow and pain- 
ful progress which has led to the high and commanding eminence 
on which we now stand.” Mr, Cunningham, in his vindication 
of the clergy, avails himself of the opportunity to defend Andrew 
Forman, Bishop of Moray in the reign of James 1V., cited by 
Dr. M‘Crie and others as a sort of typical dunce, from his de- 
tractors, Far from deserving this bad eminence, he is pronounced 
by his present champion to have been a ready wit, an able diplo- 
matist, and fluent-spoken in French and Italian. The story from 
which his ignorance is inferred is worth quoting. 

** When at Rome he gave a banquet to the Pope and his Cardinals. Re- 
quired to say a Latin grace, the unexpected responses of the sacred com- 
pany put him out, and he fairly broke down. Instantly recovering him- 
self, however, he mumbled in his own vernacular, ‘ All the false carils to 
the Devil, in nomine patris, filii et spiritus sancti;’ to which the Pope 
and Cardinals solemnly responded, ‘Amen.’ Forman afterwards took the 
liberty of explaining the import of his Scoto-Latin petition, which, instead 
of giving offence, caused the greatest merriment.”’ 

Commenting on this incident, our historian asks, ‘‘ Is it not 
_ possible that even a Presbyterian minister from the Synod of 
Moray might find his scholarship to fail him if asked to say a 
Latin grace at one of the Moderator’s breakfasts in Edinburgh ? ” 

Learned or unlearned, the old clergy were soon to see their 
power pass away. The Lutheran Reformation extended itself to 
Scotland.» Patrick Hamilton was its protomartyr. The Abbot of 
Ferne, for such was the position he held, was soon followed by 
Henry Forest and Norman Gourley, both ecclesiastics, for ‘* almost 
the first martyrs and confessors were monks or parish priests.’ 
About ten years later the celebrated George Wishart passed to his 
doom of fire. Cardinal Beaton, who was instrumental in bringing 
this good and eloquent man to the stake, became the object of 
general resentment. Mr. Cunningham maintains that two years 
before (17th April 1544) a conspiracy had been formed to assasi- 
nate the Cardinal. A letter containing a proposal to kill this 
. who represented and embodied the Papal power in Scot 

and, was in consequence transmitted to Henry the Eighth by a 
Scotchman of the name of Wishart. Nearly three months after 
Wishart’s death, Leslie, Melville, Kirkaldy of Grange, and others, 
entered St. Andrew’s at night, and early in the morning forced 
their way into the prelate’s castle, dispersed the workmen and 
servants, and avenged the death of Wishart by that of the Car- 
dinal. According to Mr. Cunningham, this great churchman and 
able statesman was ‘the victim of a mean and mercenary con- 
spiracy, originating as much in political as religious reasons, en- 
couraged by a foreign potentate, and ripened by revenge.” Mr, 
Froude, on the other hand, who sees in Beaton the murderer of 
Wishart (for the Cardinal had no warrant to proceed against 
him), regards his assassination as arighteous “ punishment which 
struck down a powerful criminal whose position appeared to se- 
cure him from it.” 

With Beaton fell the papacy. The conspirators, who received 
supplies from England, retained possession of the Cardinal’s 
¥ortalice. Ere long they were joined by a former friend of 
Wishart’s, the supreme man of the age, John Knox. In July 
1547, the garrison surrendered ; and Knox and his associates were 
‘“‘ swept into exile with prospects sufficiently cheerless.” Knox 
was compelled to labour for nineteen months as a galley slave. 
Froude says he remained in the gallies between three and four 
years. 

On the 17th November 1558, Elizabeth succeeded her Romanist 
sister. Elizabeth once out of the way, Mary of Scotland was 
the next heir to the throne. Accordingly the house of Guise be- 
gan their machinations, ‘‘ They mene ME their niece to assume 
the title and arms of Queen of England and Ireland, and she did 
so.” Was there not papal France on the South ; the possibility of 
a papal Scotland on the North; and “might not the world behold 
with wonder Popery once more restored to England, and a daugh- 
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ter of Guise reigning by the Thames and the Liffey as well as by 1 


the Forth and the Seine?” 

At this critical moment John Knox reappeared. We cannot 
describe the mission of the great Scotch Teese, or follow his 
fortunes further. He was the principal organ of the Northern 
teformation, which Mr. Cunningham characterises as baronial, 
in contradistinction to the English Reformation, which he regards 
as regal. The barons of Scotland made Knox powerful. With- 
out their support he was nothing. So, at least, thinks our his- 
torian, Knox was the author of the Book of Doctrines, which 
was enthusiastically received; of the Book of Discipline, with its 
threefold division of the Church’s patrimony and its rudimentary 
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sketch of a parochial system of education, a work which was far | 


from being equally approved. Maitland, not Murray, as Sir 
Walter Scott insinuates, declared the whole affair to be ‘* a devout 
imagination.” Still, even to this document thirty-three barons 
and prelates individually subscribed. 

Knox had never denounced episcopacy as unlawful. Melville, 
his successor in power, was bitterly hostile to its retention. It is 
owing to his energy and ability mainly that ecclesiastical govern- 
ment in Scotland became Presbyterian. His eloquence is for ever 
memorable, if only for that fine saying, ‘‘ The Earth is the Lord’s ; 
my fatherland is wherever well-doing is.” Under his impulsion 
the Church in 1580 reverted to the policy of 1560. 

On the 20th December, in this earlier year, the First General 
Assembly of the Reformed Church of Scotland met at Edinburgh. 
It was the most remarkable product of the religious revolution 
of Scotland. Recognizing no distinction between laity and clergy, 
it was truly a representative corporation; its voice, which was 
heard twice a year, was really the voice of the people. It had a 
republican vigour, remonstrating with regents ; defying parlia- 
ments ; bearding kings; excommunicating nobles. It was this 
institution that made the Scotch Kirk so entirely and potently 
national. 

We must hasten rapidly over the ill-advised attempt of the 
First Charles to reintroduce episcopacy, when the Seotch army 
encamped at Dunse-Law, and the “old little crooked soldier” 
Leslie kept in order bold barons and raw ploughmen, while 
‘*every company had flying at the captain’s tent door a brave 
new colour, with the Scottish arms, and the legend, ‘ For Christ’s 
Crown and Covenant,’ in golden letters ;” we pass over, too, the 
restoration of episcopacy under the Second Charles; the insurrec- 
tion of the peasantry ; the assassination of Archbishop Sharp ; the 
battles of Soamelen and Bothwell Bridge; the deeds of Claver- 
house, whom, notwithstanding Professor Aytoun’s and Mr. Mark 
Napier’s attempted exculpations, the author of this history refuses 
to absolve. 

The third period of the Church of Scotland commenced with 
the accession of William of Orange. On 25th April 1690, the 
Parliament met which abolished the act of Supremacy, repealed 
all the laws in favour of Episcopacy, and finally established Pres- 
byterianism in Scotland. The Church’s battles now were no 
longer against Popery and Prelacy, but against the real or reputed 

ride of intellect and rebellion of thought which, with the ortho- 

ox limitations, it had itself initiated and exemplified. We read 
now of the Arminianism of Professor Simpson; of his trial for 
Arianism ; of the scepticism of David Hume and his threatened 
excommunication; of the free speculations of Henry Home and 
Lord Kaines; of the compelled resignation of John Home, found 
guilty of writing the admired tragedy of Douglas; and the cen- 
sure of the patrons of his play. Questions of patronage too come 
up; debates upon ‘calls’ vex the quiet of the church ; Erskine 
is deposed, and a secession is formed. During these and the follow- 
ing years we catch glimpses of Whitefield preaching at Dunferm- 
line, and afterwards at Cambuslang, ‘‘in the twilight of the autumn 
eve, amid sighs, sobs, and tears ;” of Rowland Hill, whose rollick- 
ing manner, racy humour, and eccentric earnestness, drew crowds 
to hear him in the Edinburgh Cireus ; and, later still, of of Edward 
Irvine “a large-hearted, genial man with a stong dash of genius,” 


Under the Row heresy, inaugurated by Mr. Campbell of Row, de- | 


vout ladies began to speak in an unknown tongue and to talk 
about walking upon the sea, Shortly before this the canon of 
scripture came under discussion, and ‘so good a man and so able 
a scholar as Dr. Pye Smith took part with the Apoeryphists, and 
pointed to more books than one of the Old Testament, the Divin: 
authority of which he declared to be ve ry questionable.” 

Among the principal legislative enactments in which the 
Church was interested, may be mentioned that which made it im- 
perative on the heritors of every parish to erect a school and pro- 
vide a salary for the schoolmaster, passed soon after the revolu- 


tion ; and that which had for its object the augmentation of paro- | 


chial stipends passed in 1810. In Scotland there was no regular as- 
sessment for the poor before 1755, 
increased. Less than fifteen years ago an important innovation 
took place. The present annual impost now amounts to 600,000/, 
more than double the revenue of the Established Church of the 
North. With the Reform of 1831, a new ecclesiastical era ap- 
proached. Liberal tendencies were everywhere observable. The 
Church felt the movement. The patronage question oceupied all 
minds. ‘ The subject was laid before Parliament, but Parliament 
did nothing. The General Assembly proceeded to legislate for it- 
self, and passed the Veto Act.” 

And here our historian, in dangerous proximity to ‘ the region 
of living men, reverently turns aside:” an act of delicate devia- 
tion which we gladly imitate. 





Pauperism increased as wealth | 
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INDIANS OF LAKE SUPERIOR.* 
A CONTRIBUTION to “‘the proper study of mankind” is offered us 
by the unwearied trayeller and facile writer, J. G. Kohl, in his 
wanderings round “ Kitchi-Gami,” the Indian equivalent of Lake 
Superior—‘‘the Big Water.” The present work forms a supple- 
mentary volume to a large book of travels in North-western 
America ‘‘ which has met with great success in Germany.” The 
translation by Mr. L. Wraxall has been supervised by the author, 
a distinguished proficient in the English language, whose ap- 
proval may be considered as a satisfactory voucher for its aceu- 
racy. 

The peculiarities which mark the infaney of the human race 
constantly reappear in the individual child or in the uncivilized 
man, with such modification as an artificial action may have 
| superinduced ; for the perfect insulation of either the infant or 
| adult savage is necessarily of brief continuance. Yet if foreign 
influences affect young and old barbarians alike, we do not find 
it difficult to make some general estimate of their amount, and 
roughly extricate the elements of a spontaneous self-unfolding 
from their adventitious accretions. In the case of Mr, Kohil’s 
| Ojibbeway Indians, European intercourse has undoubtedly im- 
paired the purity of their original traditions. They have heard 
and reproduced with the appropriate alterations passages of our 
Biblical history. Thus we do not always get their own primitive 
mythological views. The monotheism of the Indians, with its 
simple belief in the Great Spirit, has often been the subject of 
eulogistic wonder ; and deservedly, if it had been of native evyo- 
lution, The probability, however, is that the aseription of so 
| reasonable a faith to the Indians is based on a total misconcep- 
| tion, and that, where the monotheism with which they are accre- 


dited is not of European importation, it exists only in the fanci- 
| fully-inferring mind of the aseriber. Mr. Cornwallis tells us that 
| that the Takelly or Carrier Indians never allude to a Deity, and 

that their language has no term in it which expresses either God, 

nm, soul, heaven, or hell, Such theological ignorance as 
| their exclusive vocabulary implies certainly cannot be pre- 

dicted of Mr. Kohl’s Indians, But if he attests their supe- 
| rior faith or credulity, he by no means considers their mono- 
| theistic belief established. Their Kitchi-Manitou, or Great Spirit, 
he remarks, does not fare much better than the ‘ Optimus 
maximus” of the Romans. He presides in heaven, indeed, but 
on earth coarse natural strength and terrestrial objects are deified. 
In fact, the Indians seem to be polytheists who have not even out- 
lived their primitive fetichism. Every Indian selects some “ pro- 
| tecting god,” in the a of a rock, a tree, a stone, which he calls 
| his hope, and “to which he sacrifices more zealously than to the 
Great Spirit.” This term our traveller inclines to think is not so 
| much the proper name of a single Great Being as the appellation 
of an entire class of Great Spirits. According to one Indian in- 
formant there are six Manitous; one in the heavens and one in 
the water, and the other four in the North, South, East, and 
West. Of these the two former are the most powerful. Possibly 
the celestial Manitou is the supreme though not the sole Indian 
God. Mr. Kohl seems to admit that the Ojibbeways mention one 
Great Spirit in their festivals, 

Assisted by Menaboju, the Hiawatha of Longfellow, the Great 
Spirit created the world. Men were by their joint decree pre- 
| destined to happiness ; but the Evil Spirit interfered and produced 
/ among them wickedness, misery, and death. Grieved at the ills 
| that desolated mortal life the Great Spirit ordered Menaboju to 

prepare a Paradise for men in the West. Here they live happily : 
| dancing, playing the drum, and feeding on a kind of mushroom 
and a species of phosphorescent wood, War and hunting are at 
anend. Toenter into this Paradise is a work of extreme difliculty. 
On the path of souls is the tempting strawberry. Beyond is the 
undulating bridge, which looks like a great tree-stump, but is 
really an ever-moving serpent. To taste the strawberry or slip 
from the bridge is to forfeit Paradise. Dexterity rather than 
virtue seems the passport to felicity. Retribution scarcely ap- 
pears to enter into the Indian idea of a future life. They have 
| one place for all, and whether the Great Spirit makes any distinc- 
tion between good and bad remains with them an open question. 

Matchi-Manitou, or the Evil Principle, is frequeutly represented 
by the Sturgeon, ‘* the king of fish.” In an Oriental Saga, Rahab is 
the mystical leviathan, erocodile, or other sea-monster, who col- 
| lects his allies, fights against Eloah (Ged), is defeated, and trans- 

formed into a constellation. With the Jews the leviathan became 

the emblem of Egypt, their hated perseeutor, Subsequently, if 

we are not mistaken, it acquired a certain ideal personality as an 
| embodiment of abstract evil. Yet, like the Sturgeon of the In- 
dians, it was regarded by them as the king of fish, and figures as 
the piéce de resistance, in their great white bait dinner, on 
** Doomsday in the Afternoon.” 

A curious initiatory rite prevails among the Indians of the 
Big Water. In obedience to a a revelation they lead 
their children into the forest when they approach man’s estate. 
Here, after fasting, it may be for several days, a dream is pro- 
mised them, as an indication of their fate, a conscecration to deity, 
and au omen of good for their path of life. If a bad dream visits 
them they return home, and try again and again, till the right 
dream comes. We are thus reminded of the infallible —— for 
rain, so celebrated in some Catholic country, where a solemn pro- 
cession to the shrine of the appropriate saint is always succeeded 
by a copious supply of the desired blessing from the celestial 
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watering-pot, because the visit is invariably repeated till, 

theologically speaking, the miracle is wrought, or till, in secular 
, it does rain. 

he Indians have a religious ceremonial ; a temple which re- 

called to our traveller «the bowers built by the Jews for their 


Feast of Tabernacles”; and a priesthood or sacred fraternity, | 


called Midés or brothers. These Midés are provided with medi- 
cine bags, filled with valuable and sacred objects, which of course 
are not allowed to be seen. 
is exhaled from the bags which possesses the power of suspending 
or restoring animation. 
Order of Midés, at which Mr. Kohl was present, the good spirit, 
whose residence is in Heaven, was frequently invoked, but the 
evil spirit who wanders about on the ground appears to have been 
recognized only by a symbolical stone. 

The usual sacrifices to the Divinity or the great spirits are a dog 
and tobacco, ‘‘ The dog,” said an Indian, “is our domestic com- 
panion, our dearest and most useful animal. 
sacrificing ourselves.” 

The Arts exist among the Indians in a rudimentary form. All 
expression consists of signs. The Ojibbeways have ‘‘a kind of 
excellent dumb discourse.” They convey their meaning by 

sture. Thus, to indicate the first person an Indian points to 








} 


| 


It is supposed that a spirit or breath 


At the reception of an infant into the | 


It is almost like | 


imself. The rapid motion of the fingers signifies a journey on | 


horseback. The hand once passed over the face furnishes the no- 
tion of day; and when finally three fingers are presented before 
his friend’s eyes, he has informed him that he has ridden for so 
many days over the prairie. 

The fixation and transmission of these signs were eventually 
achieved with a little paint. 
picture-writing. The growing universality of the signs would in 
time give them a conventional value, and thus they would tend, 
under certain conditions, to crystallize into an alphabet. Substi- 
tuting vocal signs for visual signs, we get a hint of the genesis of 
language proper. 

r. Kohl confirms the surmise “that the Indians not only 
possessed certain hieroglyphics for things and ideas, but that they 
also had music notes to mark the modification of tune in their 
songs.” Their melodies are exceedingly monotonous, but the 
characteristic variations are traceable after repeated hearings. 
Their songs are described as versified sighs or exclamations of 
joy. They commonly consist of one verse with a continued 
iteration. 
which the Indians accompany the voice. 


This was the origin of their | 


Regarding the suggestions of their visioned hours as authoritative, 
they yield them a prompt and implicit obedience. Thus, to 
believe in a dream is to fulfila dream; and murder and canni- 
balism are perpetrated because they are supposed to be super- 
naturally commanded. However, ‘‘ there seems not a doubt,” 
says Mr. Kohl, ‘that these poor people, persecuted and shot as 
Windigos, are, like our witches, very often wretched persons driven 
to extremities by starvation.” It is only when the tripe de roche, 
or windigo cabbage, a herb of bitter rocky growth, entirely fails 
them, that they descend into the lowest depths of brutalization. 
Such is the result of the step-dame economy which nature is com- 
pelled to practise when she keeps house in those regions of 
wicked and atrocious poverty. 

The Windigo mania, as we have seen, has its mythological 
phases. The giant race of cannibals is the theme of many a tale, 
‘as amusing to listen to, as our ‘Hop o’ my Thumb.’ = It is 
curious enough, too, that the Indian fancy, like that of the 
Seandinavians and other nations, invented and created a dwarf- 
like race by ‘the side of the cannibal giants. They believe that 
these pigmies, though not visible to all, still really exist, and they 
populate all the forests with them.” The hunter often hears a 
little snapping shot, as if from the gun of one of these minature 
sportsman. ‘* These dwarfs too have delicate little canoes like the 
Indians, and glide over the lakes and rivers. Some Indians have 
so sharp a sight that they can distinctly see them moving along in 
the reeds and narrow channels, between the broad leaves of the 
water plants.” 

We follow Mr. Kohl’s praiseworthy example, concluding our 
review as he concludes his chapter, abating somewhat of the dis- 
agreeable impression which the notice of the eldrich Windigo 
superstition can seareely have failed to produce by the evocation 


| of the not unpleasant apparition of ‘ these interesting little people 


or spirits,” 


NEW NOVELS.* 








| T wonpeEr,” says the editor of the Cornhill Magazine, in his 


The drum is the chief if not sole instrument with 


‘*Round-about” postscript to the first number—‘I wonder, do 
novel writers themselves read many novels?” No. Happier than 
reviewers, for whom that drudgery is a duty, they ar do not 
read many; but the best of them no doubt read all the best novels, 
and it would not be easy to make us believe that the author of 
Vanity Fair will not read and admire Lucy Crofton, if he has 
not done so already. Few, we imagine, will note with more in- 


| terest than he the radical resemblance between that very self- 


Their architecture is represented by their temples and houses, | 


ealled wigwams, from a word which meanseither the birch-tree or 

its bark. They make cradles, mats, canoes, mocassins, &c. They 

are fond of sports, and delight in hearing stories. Some of their 

tales are related by Mr. Kohl, and are not without a fantastic 
ce. 

Our author commends the Indian character for its natural good- 

“ness. A liberal and noble hospitality distinguishes the savage of 
the Lake. Self-glorification is allowable, but “any man con- 
victed of falsehood at the solemnity of a war dance, is ruined for 
life. A liar can hardly ever regain the confidence of his country- 
men; while next to the liar no one is so despised by the Indians 
as the narow-hearted egotist and greedy miser.” 

For subsistence the Ojibbeways depend chiefly on hunting, but 
they avail themselves also of the splendid variety of fish which 
enriches their great lakes. They collect herbs, plants, and leaves, 
which they eat when quite young and fresh. They preserve 


| 
| 
| 


possessed young lady and his own dear, clever, wicked Becky 
Sharpe, greatly modified as it is in its outward expression by a 
wide difference of breeding and social circumstances. Where such 
marked distinctions exist there can be no question of imitation. 
The lady artist may or may not have studied Mr, Thackeray, as 
he is known to have studied Fielding, but neither of them is a 
copyist. The picture of which Lucy Crofton is the central figure 
is ona much smaller scale than Mr, Thackeray’s, and presents 
fewer groups and much less diversity of action, but it is an ex- 
cellent little cabinet piece, finely designed, true in colour, and 
finished with great delicacy. Oh! that our novelists would all 
learn from this example what a good thing it is to say just what 
one has to say that is worth hearing, and no more. One well told 
tale like Lucy Crofton is better than a whole year’s produce of 
the literary shoddy mills, made up in parcels of three volumes, 
Not least among the attractions of this story is the language in 
which it is told: clear, expressive, graceful, and free from jargon 


various fruits, and prepare three sorts of sugar of the sap of the | of all kinds, it is another example of the oft-noticed fact, that 
maple-tree. Tubers, hazel nuts, and maize cakes are among their | when clever women condescend to write pure vernacular English, 


nutritive resources. The Indians on Lake Superior are all ac- | they write it surpassingly well. 


quainted with the raw flesh eaters or Eskimos, whom they regard 
with aversion, The name by which they designate them is Ash- 
kimeg. According to Bishop Baraga’s lexicon, 4shki means raw. 
The termination meg is not explained by either the Bishop or Mr. 
Kohl, but it occurs in the name atikameg, given by the Indians 
to the “‘ poisson blanc,” and may be conjectured to mean fish or 
food. ‘* Probably this word Ashkimeg is very old in the Algic 
language, and we formed of it our European word ‘ Esquimaux.’” 
e Indian North American tribes are not anthropophagous, 

but the wild thirst for revenge sometimes impels them to swallow 
human flesh. In the more barren districts ‘‘ they shoot down 
their fellow men like game, and eat them in the same way.” 
Educated traders, under the coercion of hunger, have been driven 
to dine on articles of leather, and a Canadian voyageur assured 
our traveller that he had more than once roasted and eaten his 
mocassins. The immorality of want is sometimes fearfully illus- 
trated among the Indians. With a national repugnance to can- 
nibalism, a famine-stricken wretch will occasionally resort to this 
extreme method of saving his life. Henceforth he is outlawed 
and must live retired from his fellow men. He is regarded with 
horror and receives the opprobrious name of Windigo or cannibal. 
In a nation so devoted to superstitious fancies, strange stories 
— up about Windigos just as the belief in witches once pro- 
luced witches. Gloomy-minded persons are proclaimed Windigos 
till they accept the general opinion and believe themselves vetliy 
Windigos. For “in all physical and mental diseases incidental 
to omer there is a certain epidemic tendency and a spon- 
taneous self-production and propagation.” Among the Indians 
moreover, there is a prevalent tradition that in the primitive ages 
there were cannibal giants called Windigos. The fancy busies 
itself with them till they begin to dream of them, and persuade 
themselves that they are the subjects of a terrible destiny. 


| 





There is a pleasure in reading 
such language akin, though inferior in degree, to that of hearing 
it uttered by the sweet voice of a woman. We might quote in 
proof almost any passage taken at random from the volume, but 
we choose especially one that shall not ‘sommes J disclose 
too much of the story. The speaker, a childless mother, is suffer- 
ing under the fresh pangs of wounded feeling. 

‘*T was in my own private sanctuary, a place which no one ever entered 
save myself; where I did, with tears and prayers, like a sacramental work, 
the homeliest needful offices. I was there, and my heart calmed within 
me; secondary troubles could not touch me there. 

‘*T remember well the first time I fled for refuge and soothing to that 
room. It was when, glancing listlessly over a newspaper, I saw, and, 
being fascinated, somehow could not help but read, one of those horrors of 
moral crime—a baby killed by its mother. I could not bear it. I came 
here with the great sob of intolerable anguish gasping in my throat. Why, 
why, oh compassionate God, give the living child to Aer who dared the 
boldest act of crime to make herself free of that burden ? and to me, alas! 
to me! nothing but a little grave! Oh, thou terrible life that art but for a 
while! who within thy limits dare answer such a question as this > 

‘* And here I had come many a day since,—many a day—my heart always 
more or less throbbing with that pang which never went away. A little 
cradle, where once, for an hour of that sweet life which was counted by 
hours, my child slept; a little basket on the table, with the little garments 
laid in it; a low chair, where some one had once sat holding him ; and no- 
thing more but the Bible, which laid a solemn calm upon my heartache 
when I read it there. I dropped on my knees, with my head upon the 
chair—then I rose up, and took my seat there, and hid my face in my 
hands—and God knows, when one has a sharp stroke of this world’s com- 
mon trouble, and has no secret happiness to fall back upon, it is well to 


* Lucy Crofton. By the Author of “ Margaret Maitland.” In one volume. Pub- 
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have a sacred grief, where one can clear one’s soul from the dust of the 
ignoble overthrow. It calmed me like the touch of God.” 

Let no one look to the author of 4 Life Struggle for simplicity 
and directness of speech; she cannot afford to use them, for hers 
is a foolish rickety story, and she must needs try to conceal its 
defects under heaps of literary bedizenment. Besides, her thoughts 
are of the peerage and its associations, and her language must be 
full donned to aceord with that sacred theme. Her first page in- 
troduces us to the hero and his sister, and we learn with becoming 
respect the fact that they are “individuals.” ‘Two individuals 
were seated, &c.”” The word as thus used is bad English, but it 
is more genteel than ‘‘ persons,” in the ratio of five syllables to 
two. Mr. Ferdinand Greville—we bow to his aristocratic name— 
is described, in amazingly fine language, as “‘ dazzlingly fair, with 
deep blue eyes, auburn hair, curling in heavy masses about his 
lofty forehead, and the profile ofan Antinous. Tall and stately as a 
young pine, his whole appearance was indicative of high birth, 
elegance, and that grace of bearing which is only to be attained 
by contact with the best society.” Furthermore, we are instructed 
to believe that the intellectual and moral qualities of this love of 
a man were as transcendant as the beauty and graces of his per- 
son; but alas! before we have turned over many pages we find 
him behaving in his first grand affair of the heart like a fool, a 
coward, and a rascal. This is very sad, but there was really no 
help for it, because if he had acted on the occasion like a man of 
ordinary good sense and good feeling, Miss Pardoe would have 
been left without any story to tell. Mr. Greville makes love to 
the beautiful and rich Miss Heatheote, and wins her love; but 
Mrs. Heathcote is bent on making her daughter a countess, and 
circumstances favour her desire. Mr. Greville is the adopted son 
of Mrs. Heathcote’s tenant, the elderly and impoverished Earl of 
Ravenswood, and the lady constrains Mr. Greville to assist her in 
bringing about a match between the needy nobleman and her 
well-dowered daughter, by producing to him forged bills for 4000/., 
which she had received from his late father, Captain Greville. 
Mr, Greville is poor, he cannot pay the amount of the bills; but 
so nice is his sense of honour that, to avoid the threatened exposure, 
he consents to do the villainous work required of him, and does it. 
Abruptly deserted by her lover without a word of explanation, 
Miss Heathcote, in a fit of disgust with life, marries Lord Ravens- 
wood, Then come, gradually, reconciliation, temptation, the 
struggle of passion and principle, and so forth, until, just as “a 





faux pas in high life” seems to be at hand, Mr. Greville learns | 


that he is not only the adopted but the natural son of Lord 
Ravenswood, Were it not for this theatrical stroke, just in the 
nick of time, we really cannot tell how Miss Pardoe could have 
got her two principal characters decorously off the stage. 


We grieve to say of a book upon which its author has evidently 
bestowed no little pains, that the uy of the Worldisa great 
mistake. A novel ought, if possible, to be true to nature, but it 
is absolutely indispensable that it should be amusing: now Alison 
teid’s is neither the one nor the other. It is utterly unreal, and 
insufferably dull; and yet we are far from believing that the 
author is a dull person, or incapable of yet producing something 
which may be read without mortal weariness. She (the gender is 
not doubtful) appears to have some natural talent which she knows 
not how to use advantageously, and to have imbibed her notions 
of men and things chiefly from the pages of second and third-rate 
novels, which she has taken also for her literary models, an ex- 
aggerated copy of their faults being the inevitable result. 

It is a great relief to turn from such elabbvrate failures as the 
last two we have noticed, to Miss Power's lively and unpretending 
tale of Nelly Carew. If it is not very instructive it is at least 
amusing, and seasoned with genuine touches of Irish humour, 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

We have just received the new number of the Eptynvren Review, 
and though we have not had time for more than a hurried glance over 
its pages, even this has been sufficient to assure us that it contains not a 
few articles worthy of careful perusal. Among them we are especially 
gratified to find one devoted to a searching exposure of some of the mul- 
titudinous blunders and elaborate perversions of fact in Sir Archibald 
Alison’s “‘ History of Europe from the fall of Napoleon in 1815,” &c. 
** From each of his chapters,”’ says the reviewer, ‘‘ we draw theories and 
arguments, not only opposed to ascertained truth, but directly contra- 
dicted in the chapter which succeeds it; and from his assertions of 
fact, a perfect vivarium of canards historiques.”’ Sir John Eardley Wil- 
mot’s collected edition of Lord Broughsm’s Acts and Bills supplies the 
data for a survey of the “‘ Progress of Le ral Reform.” Lastly we have, 
in anticipation of the threatened agitation against the existing fiscal sys- 
tem, an article on “ British Taxation,” having for its object to refute 
these three popular fallacies : first, that the people of Great Britain groan 
under an intolerable and perpetually increasing burthen of taxation; 
secondly, that we are more heavily taxed than any other country; and 
thirdly, that the mode in which this taxation is levied and apportioned is 
singularly costly, onerous, and unjust. Having shown that the reverse 
of each of these propositions is true, the reviewer concludes with a few 
pages in which he sharply scrutinizes Mr. Bright's plan of taxation, and 
calls for judgment against it. 

TRAVELS IN Peru anp Mexico complete the acceptable series of 
volumes in which Mr. 8. 8. Hill has from time to time published the 
narrative of his tour round the world, yid Siberia, the Pacific, &e. In 
addition to the countries mentioned in the title, the present volumes con- 
tain some notices of the capitals of Chili, Jamaica, and Cuba, which the 
author visited in this part of his tour. 

Harmontes or Porrricat Economy, the last and principal work of the 
lamented Frédéric Bastiat, has been translated by Mr. Stirling, author 











of “‘ The Philosophy of Trade,” &e., who says of it, “‘ This great work, 
the child of Bastiat’s anxious hopes, the subject of his dying thoughts, 
‘ . is perhaps the most important and the most original contribution 
which the science of Political Economy has received since the days of 
Adam Smith.” Its design is thus explained in the author’s own words : 
‘“‘T undertake in this work,” he says, “‘to demonstrate the harmony of 
those laws of Providence which govern human society. What 
these laws harmonious and not discordant is, that all principles, all 
motives, all springs of action, all interests, cobperate towards a grand 
final result, which humanity will never reach by reason of its native 
imperfection, but to which it will always approximate more and more by 
reason of its unlimited capability of improvement. And that result is, 
the indefinite approximation of all classes towards a level, which is always 
rising; in other words, the equalization of individuals in the general 
amelioration,” 

But for the author's name on the title page, Tur Woop Ranoers, 
translated from the French of Luis de Bellemare by Captain Mayne 
Reid, might be taken for one of those fascinating narratives of adventures 
in wild lands, and among savage or semi-savage races, in which the 
translator himself is excelled by no living writer. ‘“ The Wood 
Rangers,” indeed, wants the humour which enriches Captain Reid's tales, 
and pleasantly relieves the tension of the nerves produced by their 
wondrously exciting scenes and incidents. M. de Bellemare cannot give 
his readers a match for Old Rube, but he has great sprightliness, ingenu- 
ity, and neatness of touch, and in the vivid portraiture of desperate en- 
terprises, and animal energies strained to their utmost pitch, he is hardly 
inferior to Captain Mayne Reid himself. 

Tue Maravis D'Havrerive, or tHe Romance or A Poor Youne 
Man, by Octave Feuillet, is the translation of a French tale which has 
obtained extraordinary popularity on the continent, and a dramatic version 
of which has lately been produced in London, but without much success, 

We have spoken in strong terms of the excellence, both as to matter 
and manner, of the first volume of M. Roche’s Histrorre pes Pricrpavx 
Ecrtvats Francais, and we are glad to find that the opinions we ex- 
pressed of it have been corroborated by French journals of such high au- 
thority as the Journal des Déebats, the Revue des Deux Mondes, and others. 
The second yolume is now published, and worthily completes this very 
graceful and instructive work. 

Books, 

Travels in Peru and Merico. By 8, 8. Hill, Author of “* Travels in Siberia,” 
&e. In two volumes. 

Harmonies of Political Economy. By Frédéric Bastiat. Translated from thy 
French, with a Notice of the Life and Writings of the Author, by Patrick 
James Stirling, F.R.S.E. 

The Wood Rangers. (From the French of Luis de Bellemare. 
Mayne Reid. In three volumes. 


By Captair 


The Marquis D’ Hauterive ; or the Romance of a Poor Young Man, By Octas 
Feuillet. : 
The Career, Last Voyage, and Fate of Captain Sir John Franklin, By Captai 


Sherard Osborn, C.B. 
The Conway in the Stereoscope. Illustrated by Roger Fenton, Esq., M.A, 
With Notes, Descriptive and Historical, by James Bridge Davidson, Eeq., 


M.A. 
Lessons for the Young on the Six Days of Creation, By L, Gaussen, D.D., 
Geneva, With Introductory Notice by John Robson, D.D. 


The Patience of Hope. By the Author of “‘ A Present Heaven.” 
Histoire des Principaux Ecrivains Francais depuis Origine de la Littérature 
Par Antonin Roche. Tome Second. 

A Selection of Extracts from Italian Prose Writers fron 
Preceded by Easy Sentences, 


jusqu a nos jours. 
I Prosatori Italiani. 
the 13th Century down to the Present Time. 
with Notes for Beginners by Antonio Biaggi. 
New Eprrions anp Reprryts. 
Eothen. 
Meg of Elihank and other Tales. By the Author of * The 
Originally published in “ Fraser’s Magazine.” 
By the Baroness Tautpheous, Author of “* The Initials.” 


Nut Brown Maids.” 


Quits: a Novel. 


LITERARY NEWS. 

It is stated by several journals that Lord Macaulay has left behind him 
the materials for another volume of the “ History of England,” the pub- 
lication of which is likely to take place in the course of a year or two. 

Messrs. A. and C. Black announce that the Honourable Edward 
Everett, of Boston, is to contribute the biography of Washington to the 
new edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 

A translation of the Odés of Horace into English verse, by Mr. Theo- 
dore Martin, one of the authors of the “ Bon Gaultier Ballads,” is an- 
nounced as forthcoming by Messrs. J. W. Parker and Son, 

Mr. Charles Newton, H. M. Consul at Rome, formerly Vice-Consul at 
Mytelene, and previously in the Antiquities department of the British 
Museum, is preparing for publication a work on the monuments of art in 
the Levant, to be entitled ‘* Researches and discoveries in the Levant, the 
islands of Mytelene and Rhodes, and the coast of Asia Minor, made 
during a residence of seven years.” The work is to be published by Mr. 
Bentley. 

A “Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds,” | Mr. Leslie; “ Two Years in 
the Crimea,” by Mr. Kinglake, author of “ Eothen’’; and an historicai 
sketch entitled “ Arrest of the Five Members by Charles the First,” by 
Mr. John Forster, are among the new promises of Mr, Murray. 

Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. have in the press “The Life and 
Anecdotes of Edward Malone, the Commentator on Shakespeare,” by Sir 
James Prior; and “ The Letters of the late F. Robertson, of Brighton.” 

The first part of a new “ History of England" may be expected ere 
long from the pen of Mr. J. A. St. John; and Dr, Stebbing has nearly 
ready for the press his “ Lives of Italian Poets.” 

Mr. William Bridges Adams, a ere not unknown to the readers 
of the Spectator, is engaged on a Life of Robert Stephenson, in which 
we are to have a sketch of the career of both the man and the engineer. 

A “ Popular Account of British India,” by Mrs. Easton, is announced 
as forthcoming by Mr. Hardwicke. 

Professor Owen is about to publish a collection of the manuscript 
works of the celebrated John Hunter, which were for a long time be- 
lieved to be destroyed, but of which copies have now been discovered. 

Another periodical devoted to art is announced as forthcoming under 
the title, “British Journal of Photography.” The editor is to be Mr. 
George Shadbolt. 
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A new poem by Mr. Ernest Jones, is in the press, and will shortly be 
published. It is entitled, ‘‘ Corayda,” and is dedicated, by permission, 
to Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. 

The Ostdeutsche Post states that the Austrian general Hatz has com- 
municated to the Emperor Napoleon, by the authority of his government, 
very circumstantial details about the military movements in the late 
Italian war. These reports are intended for a “ perfectly impartial ” 
account of the campaign which is to be published at Paris. 

The rumour of another official manifesto in the shape of a brochure 
is current at Paris. The new pamphlet, it is said, will be entitled, 
“ Napoléon ITI. et le Clergé,” and will attempt to soften down the fears 
created by ‘‘Le Pape et le Congrés.” 

The well-known Abbé Michon has published a “ Projet de Solution de 
la Question Romaine.” He proposes to establish a Viceroy in the States 
of the Church, with complete temporal authority, and’ somewhat in the 
position of the present Regent of Prussia. 

A very interesting contribution to the history of the French Revolu- 
tion has just been published by Furne, Paris, under the title ‘ Vie et 
Correspondance de Merlin de Thionville,’ by M. Jean Reynaud. The 
work contains the correspondence of Merlin with the Comité de Salut 
en and with some of the most distinguished personages of the 
epoch. 

Under the title of “ Précieux et Précieuses, caractéres et meours litté- 
raires du dix-septiéme siécle,” M. Ch. L. Livet has published, through 
Didier and Co., a series of biographical and historical sketches of the 
reign of Louis XIV. 

M. Pierre Dupont, the first of living French song-writers, has brought 
out a volume of “ Etudes Littéraires, vers et prose, chansons et poésies.” 
The book is published by Garnier, frévres. 

The collected works of De Bussy-Rabutin, the cousin of Madame de 
Sévigné, and author of the celebrated ‘* Histoire Amoureuse des Gaules,” 
have just been issued for the first time, under the editorship of M. Lu- 
ta Lalanne. The work, published by Charpentier, forms eight vo- 

umes, 

C. Muguardt, Brussels, has produced ‘ Fastes Militaires des Indes 
Orientales Néerlandaises,” by A. J. Gerleach, containing the military 
history of the Dutch colonies, from the earliest to the present time. 

The concluding volumes of J. W. Zinkeisen’s “« History of the Turkish 
Empire in Europe,” forming part of Heeren and Uckert’s great “‘ History 
of the States of Europe,” have been issued by Perthes, Gotha. The 
work is now complete in six volumes. 

Dr. L. A. Frankl, the Oriental traveller, whose account of Jerusalem 
was lately published in an English version, has brought out a new book 
entitled ‘‘ Aus Egypten” (From Egypt), issued by Zamarski and Co., 
Vienna. 

Two of the oldest newspapers of Germany, the Gazette of Leipzig and 
the Gazette of Rostock, celebrated on the first of January, the former its 
200th and the latter its 150th anniversary. ‘The Leipzig paper on this 
occasion distributed to its subscribers facsimiles of its numbers of January 
1, 1660, and January 1, 1770, which are curious specimens of ancient 
periodical literature. 

Several interesting works have recently appeared at Athens. M. 
Zampelios has published a philological work entitled “‘ The Poetry of 
Modern Greece” ; M. J. Philimon, secretary of Prince Ipsilanti during 
the war of Independence, has issued his *‘ Historical Account of the 
Greek Revolution” ; and M. Varvattiz has brought out a ‘“ French- 
Greek Dictionary,” in three volumes, dedicated to the Emperor Napoleon. 





OGhe Oheratres. 

In the absence of new theatrical facts we may inform our readers as 
to the peculiar points of attraction offered by the several pantomimes. 
Drury Lane is on the same large scale as usual, being ushered in by a 
piece so short that it virtually constitutes the sole entertainment of the 
evening. The transformation-scene and ballet-scene are both by Mr. 
Beverley, the former being constructed on the simple principle of har- 
monizing the dresses of the female figures, who are surrounded with 
less extraneous glitter than usual, and are thus almost the sole consti- 
tuents of the picture. Messrs. Flexmore and Boleno are still the clowns, 
and vie with each other in long alternate scenes. 

The Covent Garden pantomime, beautifully decorated by Messrs. 
Grieve and Telbin, may be almost set down among the burlesques, for it 
depends on the humour with which the old story of ‘* Puss in Boots” is 
treated in the “introduction,” the harlequinade being flimsy in the ex- 
treme. Nearly the same may be said of the Lyceum, where, however, 
Mr. Callcott has more than ordinarily distinguished himself by a trans- 
formation-scene essentially different in character from all other works of 
the kind. At the Haymarket, where the transformation-scene, painted 
by Mr. Fenton, is likewise very ingenious, the “ introduction” also pre- 
dominates, being in fact a very pretty little pastoral drama, not based on 


any story-book but entirely evolved from the brain of Mr. Buckstone. | 


The pantomime at the St. James’s is of somewhat coarse and common- 
place material, but it has served to introduce a new painter, Mr. Coventry, 
to the favourable criticism of the public. In compactness and symmetri- 
cal combination of all the elements of pantomime, the Princess's stands 
above every competitor. The “introduction” is not the most claborate, 
nor is the transformation-scene the most astounding in London, but there 
is a sparkle in the work from beginning to end, coupled with a reten- 
tion of the true idea of pantomime, which we shall vainly seek elsewhere. 
_ The Olympic, the Adelphi, and the Strand are all devoted to burlesque, 
in which the first is this year preéminently successful. Mr. R. B. 
Brough never wrote with more brilliancy, nor fitted Mr. F. Robson more 
closely than while writing his comic history of Alfred the Great. 


Music. 

Mr. Mellon's new opera, Victorine, continues to be performed at Co- 
vent Garden along with the pantomime, Pvss ‘x Boots ; and the com- 
bined attraction of these pieces draw full houses every night. Mean- 
while the manager and manageress, Mr. Harrison and Miss Louisa Pyne, 
relieved for the present from their toils as performers, appear to be not 
spending their holidays in idleness, for we observe that they haye been 
giving concerts at Liverpool. We cannot but think that the fair prima 

















donna, indefatigable as she seems, works too hard. Before the Christmas 
holidays it was evident that her health and vocal powers were well nigh 
worn out. If she is not more careful she will not be the first great 
singer who has thrown away that precious gift, a beautiful voice, by en- 
deavouring to make too much of it. We learn that an operetta by Mr, 
Henry Leslie, on the subject of Dick Turpin, the celebrated highway- 
man, is now in rehearsal, in order to be performed along with the panto- 
mime; Mr. Vincent Wallace's long expected Lrline being reserved for 
the time when the run of Pyss ‘» Boots shall be over. Miss Pyne and 
Mr. Harrison areto appear in both Operas—Mr. Leslie's as well as Mr. 
Wallace's. 

Miss Dolby gave a musical soirée on Tuesday at her house in Hinde 
Street, which was attended by a great concourse of fashionable people. 
The entertainment was elegant and classical. Miss Dolby sang delight- 
fully ; and a small instrumental party, which included Mr. Sainton and 
Miss Freeth, the young and excellent pianist, “ discoursed most eloquent 
music.” She has announced another soirée of the same kind on the 31st 
of this month. Her approaching union with Mr. Sainton, an estimable man 
as well as an eminent artist, excites great interest at present, for she is 
deservedly one of the greatest favourites of the public. We hope that 
her “change of condition” will not deprive the musical world of her 
charming talents. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
[Published by Messrs. Cocks and Co.) 
The Classica! Pianist. F.dited by Brinley Richards. 
“ Twilight is Darkening.” Schiummerlied, composed by F. Kucken, ‘The 
English version of the words by William Hills. 
* Lay me down by the Stream.” ” Ballad, by J.'M‘Murdie, Mus. Bac. Oxon 
Juliette. Grande Valse Brillante, by Marcellus Higgs. 

The Classical Pianist is a sevial publication, of which twenty-six 
numbers have appeared. Each number contains a sonata, or other piano- 
forte piece, by one of the great classical masters; and we find among 
them some of the most beautiful compositions of Mozart, Clementi, 
Dussek, Hummel, Weber, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn, with several 
fine fugues of Handel and Sebastian Bach. ‘The last two numbers 
(which are before us) contain two celebrated pieces—the ‘* Ne plus ultra ”’ 
of Woelfl, and the “ Plus ultra” of Dussek ; two masterpieces, long 
forgotten, but now revived by the public performances of Miss Arabella 
Goddard, Mr. Brinley Richards, and other eminent pianists of the day. 
To these sonatas are prefixed historical and critical notices of the works 
and their authors, by Mr. G. A. Macfarren, which enhance the value of 
the edition. Thanks to Mr. Richards’ editorial care, the musical text 
is exceedingly correct, and indeed, we believe, immaculate. 

“Twilight is Darkening” is a pretty ‘ slumber-song,” by Kucken, 
one of the most popular of the minor German vocal composers of the day. 
It is printed with the original words, and an elegant English version, 
perfectly adapted to the melody, by Mr, William Hills. 

Mr. M‘Murdie has deyoted himself chiefly to English vocal harmeny, 
and is a worthy labourer in the vineyard so richly cultivated by our 
Webbes, Stevenses, Callcotts, and Horsleys. His numerous glees, 
canons, &c., are esteemed by all who love that beautiful branch of the 
art, but he ‘appears to have written little for a single voice. He has now, 
however, produced a charming ballad, in which we find simple and pa- 
thetic melody united to the scholarship of an accomplished musician. 

Dance-music is not to be despised, even when its only purpose is to 
give impulse to “ the light fantastic toe.” But much music of this class, 
in the form of the waltz, the quadrille, &., is written without any view 
of being danced to, and many of the greatest composers, the Mozarts 
Beethovens, and Webers, have indulged their fancy in this way. 
is the “‘ Juliette” of Mr. Marcellus Higgs: it is in the measure and 
rhythm of the waltz, and will be found to be a brilliant and spivited 
pianoforte piece, remarkable, moreover, for some bold and striking eifects 
of modulation, 

















[Published by Messrs. Appison, Hotirer, and Lvcas.] 


** Oh, doubting Heart!” Song, by Miss Adelaide Procter; set to music by 
John Hullah, 
Song of the Survivor, By Francesco Berger. 


Caunzonet, by the Same, 


Love's Messenger. ’ 
Ballad, by the Same, 


Still Waters run deepest. 
Mr. Hullah has never been happier than in the melody with which 
he has been ‘inspired by Miss Adelaide Procter’s deeply pensive lines. 
The sound, indeed, is here ‘‘an echo to the sense.”’ He has fallen into 
a small error in the setting of a word, which we point out, because in a 
little gem even a slight flaw is conspicuous, and the fault of a mastcr 
is a bad lesson to a scholar. In the opening of the second stanza, which 
begins ‘“‘The stormy clouds on high,” the first words are sung thus 
“The storm-¥’’;—the particle “ the” being made a long, accé 
minim. This could easily have been avoided by beginning the bar with 
a crotchet vest, exactly as is done at the words “the sun has hid its 
rays,” on the preceding page. Such things ought not to be overlooked, 
for negligence in regard to the quantity and accent of words is a be- 
setting sin of English composers. 

We have frequently had occasion to speak highly of the compositions 
of Mr. Franceso Berger, whom we look upon as one of the most rising 
young musicians of the day. Though foreign by birth and parentage, 
he is domiciled and almost naturalized in this country, and his English 
songs and ballads are among the happiest of his productions. His last 
vocal pieces, the titles of which are given above, are also, we think, his 
best. They are pure, graceful, masterly, and, above all, English ; for no 
native composer can more completely adapt melody to the accent and 
expression of poetry. 






[Published by M. Ricnavir, Paris.) 
Le Souvenir Musical de Beau Edité par Abelinde 8, E. Rae. 

This Parisian Album, or new year's gift-book, is a volume of singular 
elegance, and its contents are not unworthy of its handsome exterior, 
The editor isan English lady, long resident in Paris, and much esteemed 
in the musical circles of that capital. Her compositions, which have 
several times comes under our notice, show her to be a sound musician 
and a composer of taste and fancy. The volume before us is an agree- 
able mélange, consisting of English and French songs and romances, 
and moreeaux de salon for the pianoforte, all composed by herself, and 
all marked with the stamp of talent mingled with feminine delicacy and 
refinement. 
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(Published by Messrs. Cramer, 
The Open Window. Song, the poetry by Longfellow; se 
Maynard. 
r e Bride of Lammermoor. By H.8. K. 
*Twas but a Word!” Song, by the sam 
Walter Maynard (as is probably known to many of our readers) is the 
assumed name of a gentleman distinguished i in the musical world, but 
not a professional composer. Many vocal pieces, published under this 
name, have given it no small celebrity ; and the above songs will not 
derogate from the author's well earned reputation. Longfellow’ s simple 
and affecting verses are sect with congenial simplicity and feeling. “The 
Bride of Lammermoor” is a cantata demanding for its performance the 
powers not only of a great singer, but of an impassioned tragic actress— 
ofa Pauline Viardot, to whom the piece is dedicated. ‘’Twas but a Word,” 
is the least remarkable of the three, but it is sweet and expressive, and 
sung with feeling must always please. 


Fine Arts, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 

The seventh annual exhibition of the Photographic Society was opened 
to private view on Thursday ; and so densely crowded was the room, 
that anything like a complete and precisc survey of the pictures was 
simply impossible. The collection is excellent, containing the most 
beautiful specimens of the best artists in photography, and of the several 
processes applied to a great variety of | purposc s—portraiture, landscape, 
copies of old paintings, copies of bas-reliefs, statuary, &c. Some of the 
copies of old paintings and sketches are very fiae, better than ever show- 
ing the way in which the works of the gre atest masters may be familiar- 
ized to every household. There is a very large collection of landscapes 
by Roger Fenton, with a number of beauttiful works by Lyndon Smith, 
Bisson fréres, Henry White, Dixon Piper, Lake Price, and others,— 
scenes taken from every part of the world. The portraits are numerous, 
and comprise many well-known faces,—iz cluding the first truly good 
likeness of Lord Brougham ; for it has the ext raordinary delicacy of the 
face which the portraits of the illustrious original have commonly 
omitted. We have every style of handling, from the most finished 
stippled miniatures based ‘on photography to the beautiful “ untouched 
photographs” of Herbert Watkins, who alone presents a portrait collec- 
tion remarkable for its numbers, the character of the originals, and the 
extraordinary combination of delicacy and force: the portrait of Lord 
Brougham is of this set. But it is impossible properly to notice the 
works in detail from this first view. 
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AND PICTUKES, 

e circulation to a miniature 

on Hampton Court Palace, its 

Decorative Art,” which deserve 

at the Palace is little better 
Nlection of valuable works 

Not 


HAMPTON COURT, ITS PALA( 

Mr. Henry Cole has just given pri 
uSciculus, expressing ‘‘ Some Thoughts 
Pictures, Tapestries, and other Works of 
ntion, prompt and practical. At pres¢ 
han a store-house for an heterogencous 
belonging to the crown and the public; and it is a bad storehouse. 
in itself, but in the present non-system. 

si The Tapestries forming the original decoration of the walls, as in the 
Queen's gallery and elsewhere, have “been sree up, and the pictures hung 
almost at haphazard. In some cases pictures have been actually nailed to 
the tapestries. Models and remains of funcral decorations have been placed 
in the rooms. In very few instances are the pictures seen well. The metal 

rk and wood carvings require looking to.’ 

The pictures collected at Hampton Court are thus classified by Mr. 
Cole— 

‘* 1. Furniture Pictures, which for a lon 
decorations of the Palace, and are in some ca 













period have formed part of the 
ses fitted into panels on the 


lustr: om 


. Pictures more interesting as historical or decor itive il 
Rattle of 


than as Works of Fine Art, sucl. as ‘The Battle of Pavia,’ * The 
the Spurs,’ ‘ Embarkation of Henry VIII. from Dover,’ &e. 

‘** 3. Portraits of persons eminent in English History. 

** 4. Portraits of foreigners of distinction. 

‘5. Pictures of a technical interest, such as 
irchiteeture, decoration, &c. 

** 6. Works of Fine Arts.” 

Mr. Cole suggests a total change of the arrangements 

‘* Hampton Court Palace would be a much more attractive public sight if 
he rooms were restored as much as possible to their original state © if decora- 

In many rooms this could be done by simply taking down the battens 
faded calico which conceal the Tapestry. The Tapestries themselves 
ld be much more interesting to the public than the Pp resent incongruous 

gement of pictures, for the proper display of which the lighting is 
rely suitable.” 

Of the pictures “classes from 1 to 4 should be retained at Hampton 
Court Palace, and, where necessary, screens and other improved arrange- 
ments should be adopted for exhibiting them. As respects the technical 
pictures (class 5) those on nautical subjects, for instance, would be all the 
more interesting if publicly exhibited with models of ships, of which there 
is a public collection at the Admiralty. The architectural pictures with 
hitectural models, and so on. As respects the Pictures of Fine Arts, they 

obviously out of place at Hampton Court. They . . should be 
ght to the ~ aad 9 where they would be much better preserved, 
» the facilities for making them available for public instruction would 
be greatly increased, and all classes of the public infinitely more benefited 
than by leaving them at Hampton Court Palace, which is visited by the 
great majority of persons as a Palace in the country having beautiful 
gardens, rather than for the study of Works of Fine Art. 

The sole qualification of this proposal which we should be disposed to 
cuss is, the removal of the pictures in class 3 to the National Portrait 
Gallery. By these arrangements, the whole property, Palace and all, 
w vould be rendered much more available as sources of improvements and 
njoyment for the public. 





hulls of ships, dockyards, 


































At present there is divided jurisdiction between the Lord Chamberlain 


as the representative of her Majesty, and the Board of Works as having 
the material custody and responsibility for the repairs of the building, and 
controlling the admission to the public; departments which have no tech- 
nical knowledge or special interest in Works of Art as such. Many 
thor institutions also need a more systematic and responsible system of 
taking, and Mr. Cole suggests “ that a small Committee of Consul- 
tation, consisting of three artists, with one chemist and one amateur, be 
appointed to determine what measures should be taken for the preserva- 
tion of all Works of Art” belonging to the public, their proper custody, 
lodgment, &e. Let Mr. Cole pursue this mission—one of the best he 
ever took up. 
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| Seturd. Monday. Rep entagy Out Wednes. ines. Thurs. | Friday. 
8 per Cent Consols..........000 ws.) 953 | 05) | 055 | 009 | 05) | 95 
Ditto for Account ........ . 95} — -- 953 95 95 
3 perCents Reduced ....... 95, 9 95) 9 oo | Df 
New 3 per Cents 95 958 95} 95 958 958 
Annuities 1580 shut L = = | — -— -— 
Annuities 1835 .. eas 173 «| VW 172 | «+373 -= —_- 
Bank Stock, 9 per Ce ahireanes 2209 «6©| 226 =«6©| 2289 «| #329 -— 2174 
India Stock, 104 per Cent |. ||: shut | 222 | 222 2224 | 224 2224 
Exchequer Bills, 1}d. per diem 33 | Cl a en | 
Exchequer Bonds, 1859 ...... — | m—— pe i — 
India Bonds 4 per Cent ............08 — | 10 i— ! wif — 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Pastas « +scesoseccevees 5 Premed .occccccce eesecee 4ip.ct.; —— 
Belgian ., Mexican .. t= | 229 
Ditto..... Peruvian ....... 44—- | 94) 
Brazilian... Portuguese 1853 . -.% a 
buenos Ayres Russian ........ - 10 
Chilian Sardinian . - 84) 
Danish Spanish ....... - 43} 
Ditto. Ditto New Defe rred. - | 334 
Dutch ° Ditto Passive «2.66. .ceeccceeeees ie— 
DittlO ..ccccceresccccseses Turkish....... - | 78 
French ...... Seescceseses 3— —— | Veneauela.........06 seem | 8 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raitwars— Banxs— 
Bristoland Exeter. .....ss+0+0+ -— Australasian ......60eeeeeee eeee 8. 
Caledonian,. 94 British North American 87} 
Chesterand Holyhea 505 GaP oscdcecccseosceses 65 
Eastern Counties...... 563 Colonial ............ sof 
Edinburgh and Glasgow........ 82 Commercial of London .. 20} 
Glasgow and South-We si _ Engl. Scotsh.& Australian Chtd. 17 
Great Northern ...........s0005 107} LONGON ....seseeceseeeseece eee 52 
Great South. and West. Ireland _ London and County . ° 33) 
Great Wester®......cccsscesss 693 | London Chrtd. Bnk. of A 222 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ae 1013 | London Joint Stock............ 334 
Lancaster and Carlisle.......... 2104 | London and Westminster ° 56} 
London, Brighton ,& South Coast 115 National Bank _ 
London and Blackwall ......... 654 National Provincial _ 
London and North-Western.... 985 New South Wales 7; 
London and South-Western,.... 98 Oriental 40) 
Manchester, Sheffield,& Lincoln 39} Ottoman 183 
Midland . 110 Provincial of — 
Midland Great Western (Ireland _ South Australia..... —_ 
North British.,............ 62} | Union of Australia. 51 
North-Eastern—Herwick 94 | Union of London... 293 
North-Eastern—York.......... 738 Unity... ccccccccesseccccce — 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton 36 Docss— | 
Scottish Central ....... +2200 _ East and West India ....... sees _ 
Scottish Midland......... -—— LOndON . 6666 ce ee veee | 72 
South Eastern and Dover. S4j St. Katherine . ee 7 
Eastern of France...... 25} Victoria ........ eerccevccoccces 105 
East Indian ..........+. 1034 MISCELLANEOUsS— 
Geelong and Melbourne . 19; Australian Agricultural, | 344 
Grand Trunk of Canada... 41} British American Land — — 
Great Indian Peninsular 118 Canada .....cccecesecens ee 118 
Great Western of Canada .... 123 Crystal Palace es 1} 
Paris and Lyons ...........+. — Electric Telegraph . 107 
Mixes— General Steam 264 
Australian. ....ccceeeees a London Discount. — 
Brazilian Imperial a National Discount. 4) 
Ditto St. John del Rey 204 Peninsular and Orien al Steam. 78 
Cobre Copper. .cccccsccses ° 45; | Royal Mail Steam...........s6. 53 
ROUEN BOO vcccccccccscoscss —- ’ South Australian ...........4.. 35 
BULLION Peroz. | METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, ; Copper, Brit. Cakes £117 0 0..£0 ° 0 
tee ate — — 7 Y- * | Tron, Welsh Bars.... 615 02. 7 5 0 
ta eee en ee Lead, British Pig ... 2315 0..24 5 0 
Silverin Bars, Standard...... +» © 5 2% | Steel, Swedish Keg.. 19 0 0.. 0 0 0 
GRAIN, Mark comm Jan. 13. 
‘ s ° ‘. ’ 
Wheat,R 0. 42to47 Fine...... 68to73 Indian Corn. 34 to 35 
Fine...... 47—49 + 32—35 | Oats, Feed... 21—23 
yr. 33—44 35 — 38 Fine. 
Fi , 4—46 oe Poland 
w hit e Old 44—49 o— Fine. 
Pine ....0 49 — 52 Beans, Ticks 20-35 | Potato... 
New ....05 10—46 Malt, ¢ Harrow. . 37—44 Fine..,., 31— 33 
WEEKLY AVERAGE SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 
For the Week en ay g fan, 7 Per Qr. a of England and Wales. 
Wheat..... my 2d. 25s. 5a.| Wheat.... dds. Od 2d, 
° 5 23 10 | Barley.... 35 2 4 
5 33 «(3 Oats...... 21 6 o 





Town -made ......+.++. k 
Bees .occccccccecsccecceccsce 33 — 37 Carlow, 51. 18s. to 6/. 4s. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship - —s | Bacon, Irish eoecceevece per cwt. 60s. — 62s. 
t 33 Cheese, Cheshire, fine .......+.. 76 — 84 
23 | Derby, gate . 
F Hams, Yo covecccccceccoescve 


Norfolk and Stockton 
American .. 
Canadian .. 

Bread, 5jd. 
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| PROVISIONS. 
Butter—Best Fresh, 17s. 0d. doz. 





j Heap or Carter at Tue 
CaTTLe-MARKET. 





d. s s. @ s. &. | 
Beef... 3 O0to3 8to4 ¢ Oto4 8to5 0 Monday. Thursday. 
Mutton 3 2—310—4 ¢ —5 0—65 6 Reasts.. 4 sevee 1,160 
Veal... 3 O—3 8—4@ 8 —4 8—5 4/ Sheep.. ° 
Pork... 3 6—44—4 2 —4 6— 410); Calves., 
Lamb. 0 O0—0 O—0 0 —0 O—O0 O/} Pigs... 


HOPS. 


















00 
° To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 














































Weald of Kent Pockets - 63s. to Sts. | Down Tege .. ° 19}d.to 20jd. 
Mid and East Kent ditt si — 147 | Halt- bred We her — 174 
Sussex ditto........+++ - 6 — 80 Leicester Fleeces . ly 
Farnham ditto .......eseeeee 0 — oO | Combing Skins 18 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SitTHrigLD Wauirecuare.. CoMBERLAND, 
Hay, Good ceseceees 67s. t H. CO BAS. cecevenee +» 80s.to 88s, 
Inferior - v = a“ «S68 65 — 74 
New ...-. ( _ o-_— 0 o— oO 
Clover .....0+ ’ _- 100 = 105 98 — 105 
Wheat Straw ....... 2 - 2a 6— 3 30 — 3 
GROCERIES MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tea, Souchong, fine, perl). 29. Gd. to 3s oa.| Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s. 6d.to 5s. 6d. 
Congou, fine 21-32 6 | Brandy, Best Brands ..... 8o=— 99 
Pekoe, flowery .. ..2 © —4 6 | Cotton, N. Orleans.perIb. 06 4 — 0 8} 

In bond— Duty 1s. 5 | Saltpetre, Kef....percwt.41 0 — 41 6 

Coffee fine (in bond) cwt.s » 968.0d.| Guano, Peruvian.perton,280 0 — 0 0 
Good Ordinary ........ 5 0 Sas Od.| Tallow P. es C... per ewt. 4 o-oo 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond 6%). Od. to 85+. Od. TOWN .6..ceeeee 3— 00 

Rice, Ame. dr.Carolina.. 22 ) 265 64.| Rape Oil, English refined 37 6 —37 6 

Sugar, Muscovado,av Brown. 360-00 

WestIiIndiaMolasses.... 1 d.to 17s. 0d | Linseed Oil ....++. ° 27 9— 0G 

POTATOES | Cocoa nut Oil 41 O— 44 0 

Kent and Essex Regents..too.110s.to130s.| Palm Oil......6++++5+ 45 6 —4 0 

Shaws.... .eo= el Linseed Oil- cake, per ton. 185 0 — 0 0 
York Regents, peseenenwresonven 140 — © | Coals Hetton........ oe 1D 9m OO 
Seetch ,, o00 ecveccesess B30 = © Tees. eee o— 0 
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BieMineHaM AND EDGBASTON 
PROPRIETARY SCHOOL. 
INSTITUTED 1838. 

Heap Master—The Rev. Charles Badham, D.D. 
College, Cambridge. 

Ssconp Masrer—The Rev. Frederick John Hare, M.A. late 
Senior Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge. 

Tarap Master—The Rey. Thomas York, B.D. Queen's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, 
Fraencu Masvex—Mons. Achille Albites, M.A. and LL.B. of 
the University of Paris. 

German Master—W. Bock, Esq. Ph.D. 

Lecturer on Cuemistny—George Gore, Esq. 

JUNLOR DEPARTMENT. 

Paryerpat—The Rey. 8. Franklin Hiron, B.A. Trinity Col 
lege, Dublin. 

Frencu Masten—W. Bock, Esq. Ph.D. 


St. Peter's 








Drawine Master—Mr. Charles Docker. 
Dancine Master—Mr. J. H. Ridgway. 

This institution is conducted on principles which render it 
available to parents of all religious denominations, and all 
corporal punishment is excluded from it. 

The Course combines the best parts of Classical Instruc- 
tion, with a first-rate Commercial Education, and the acqui- 
sition of the Modern Languages. 
od first of all yoy at the Oxford Middle 
ass io in 1858, and has continued to 
maintain its high position in the subsequent Examinations 
of Oxford and Cambridge. 

The School Fees vary from 8/. to 202. 

The Head Master, Mr. York, Mr. Hiron, and Dr. Bock, re - 
ceive Boarders. 

Further information may be obtained on application to 
the Secretary, 27, Waterloo Street, Birmingham, or at the 


School. 
W. R. KETTLE, Secretary. 
The SCHOOL will RECOMMENCE on Monpay, the 23d 
day of January. 


QIOCIETY for the DISCHARGE and 
S RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL 
DEBTS THROUGHOUT ENGLAND and WALES. Esta- 
blished 1772. President—The Earl of Romney. 

Treasurer—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A. 
Auditors—Capel Cure, Esq., and H. Harwood Harwood, Esq: 

At a Meeting of Governors, held in Craven Street, on 
Weonespay, the 4th day of Janvary 1860, the cases of 15 
petitioners were considered; of which 14 were approved, 
and 1 inadmissible. 

Since the meeting held on the 7th of Decemsen, 21 Debtors 
of whom 18 had wives and 42 children, have been discharged 
from the Prisons of England and Wales ; ; the expense of 
whose liberation, including every charge connected with the 
Society, was 236l. 6s. 7d.; and the following benefactions 
received since the last report :— 

Wm. Courtenay Morland, Esq. per Messrs. Hoare. . = £2 2 
Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, and Co..............0..-4. 5 5 

Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. 
the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by the follow 
ing Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Drummonds, Hoares; and by 
the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Strect, Strand, where the 
books may be seen b those who are inclined to support the 
charity, and where Society meet on the first Wednesday 
in every month. WM. A. B. LUNN, See. 


W. SILVER and Co.’s outfitting 

@ warchouses, 66 and 67, Cornhill, E.C.—OUTPFITS for 
Australia, India, and China, for naval and military officers, 
and cadets, midshipmen, and civilians; clothing for gentle- 
men's home use, viz. naval and military uniforms and civi- 
Jians’ dress of the best material and workmanship ; shirts, 
hosiery, gloves, &c. ; ladies’ outfits; furniture for camp, bar- 
rack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every variety of 
cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., suited 
to all climates. Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H. M. 
Dockyards), Woolwich. 

















HE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS | 


land are to be obtained of PHIL- 





and COFFEES in E 
LIPS and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, City. 
Good strong useful Tea, 2s. &d., 2s. l0d., 38, and 4s.; rich 
Souchong, 3s. 8d., 3s, 10d., and de. Pure "Coffees, Is., ls. 2d., 
ls. 3d., 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d., and is. 8d. Tea and Coffee to the 





| eminent 


value of 40s. sent carriage-free to any railway station or | 


market town in England. A price current free. Sugars at 
market prices. All goods carriage-free within eight miles 


of the City. 


TRADE 
ROWN AND POLSON’S 
P ATE N T CORN FLOUR, preferred 
to the best Arrow Root. 

Delicious in Puddings, Custards, Blancmange, Cake, &c. 
and especially suited to the delicacy of CHILDREN and 
INVALIDS. 

The Lancet states, “This is superior to any thing of the 
kind known.’ 

Trade Mark and Recipes, on each Packets 4, 8, and |6oz. 
Obtain it where inferior articles are not substituted. from 
family grocers, chemists, confectioners, and corn-dealers. 
Paisley ; Dublin; 774, Market Strect, Manchester; and 25 
Ironmonger Lane, London. 


7 ‘7 

Kos OMY AND 

E. MOSES and SON, MERCHANT TAILOR®, 
GENERAL OUTFITTERS, &c., undertake to combine 
economy and excellence in all articles of clothing in a man- 
ner and to an extent quite beyond the reach of any other 
firm in London or elsewhere. The vast scale on which their 
business is conducted enables them to accept prices that to 
traders with a less extensive list of customers would be 
utterly ruinous. 

JUVENILES’ CLOTHING 
The BESPOKE TAILORING DEPARTMENT contains 
fabrics of every description, from the lowest the highest 
qualities. The most skilful English and foreign cutters are 
employed, ensuring the latest and most gentlemanly styles. 

A large and well-assorted Stock of Hosiery, Drapery, 
Shawls, Mantles, Dresses, Underclothing, Hats and Caps, 
Roots and Shoes, &c. 

EB. Moses and Son wish it to be particularly observed, that 
fany article be not approved of, it will be exchanged, or 
the money returned without hesitation. 

Their BOOK, containing a sketch of the history of British 
costume, with rules for self-measurement, and lists of prices, 
gratis, on application, or post free. 

E. MOSES and SON'S Establishments are as follows :— 

LONDON.—Aldgate and Minories, opposite to Aldgate 
Church ; New Oxford Street, corner of Hart Street. 

COUNTRY BRANCHES.—Sheftield and Bradford, York- 
shire. 


HE “INDISPENSABLE” SUIT, made 


in various colours and patterns particularly adapted for 
Walking, Riding, Travelling, and Business. This is univer- 
sally acknowledged to be the most comfortable and service- 
able,suit ever introduced. Price, from 35s. To be obtained 
of E. MOSES and SON, 
Corner of the Minories and Aldgate, and New Oxford Street, 
corner of Hart Street. 


x , 
HE GREAT EASTERN, An elegant 
ALMANACK, with a beautifully-executed mapaaing 
of the ‘‘ Great Eastern,’ may be obtained gratis of 
E. MOSES and SON, 
Minories and Aldgate, and New Oxford Street, cornerZof 
Hart Street. 





MARK, 












in every variety. 














| requested, 


SXCELLENCE.— | 


| 
| that have tended to make his establishment the most dis- | 
tinguished in this country. | 
Redsteads, from.....e..ceeeeee + 12s. 6d. to 202. 0s. each j 
Shower Baths, from....... 8s. Od. to 61. Os. each. } 
Lamps (Moderateur),from .. 6s. Od. to Tl. 7s.each. | 
All other kinds at the same rate 
Pure Colza Oil ....ccccee. ceecosceees +e» 4s. per gallon. 
r 
\UTLERY “WAR RAN NTED. The most 
/ varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, at 
prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness of 
the sales 3}-inch ivory-handled table knives, with high 
shoulders, 12s. 6d. per dozen; desserts ~ match, les.; if 
to b ce, 6d. per dozen extra; carvers, 4s. 3¢. per pair 
ls sizes, from 20s. to 27s. td. per d extra fine ivory, 
3: if with silver ferrules, 40s. to 50s. ; white 
knives, 6s, per dozen; desserts, 5s. ; carvers, 2s 





to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those 





SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING | p 


COMPANY. — Incorporated by Roya! Charter, 15i7 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide 
Port Adclaide, Gawler. and Rode Town. Approved drafts 
negotiated and sent for collection. Every description of 
Banking business conducted direct with Victoria and New 
South Wales through the Company's Agents. 
Coupons on Australian Government 4g discounted. 
Apply at 54, Old Broad Street, London, E 
WILLIAM PU RDY, Mi 
r\r > 
> ENTORS’ ASSISTANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED 

Large and small Capitalists are invited to investigat 
merits of this Company as an investment, and Ph 
pists as a means of assistance to humble genius. Fr 

variety of inventions daily submitted for inspection, it will 
be evident that unusual © possessed of selecting 
such as are of a useful an i 
great promise being now under t) 
roctors. 

A working model of a self-fuel supplying, coal and 
saving, and smoke-consuming furnace, 
at the manufactory, all orders i 
to the Secretary of the Company. This I ti rest 
to the Engineer and nationally and commercially impor 














ager. 

















1¢ consideration of the Di- 


labour 









from the saving it effects (60 per cent) in the consumption 
of coal by the entire combustion of its smoke, and ot! i- 
portant advantages. As the efficiency of this furns us 
been proved beyond question, an inspe ction of the » 
earnestly requested, which will explain the 
invention as well as by secing the furn 
Also a beautiful specimen of Photogray 
which a great saving is effected, is now to be seen at t 
Offices, where terms for the sale of the Patent can be had 
pplications for Shares and Prospe sctuses giving the fullest 
information, to be made at the Company's Offices, 1, 2, and 

3, Gough Street North, Gray's Inn Road, London. 

WIL LIAM ADDISON, Secret y 


IMPORTANT NOTICE -- 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
is the only STARCH used in 
HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRY. 
And as some unprincipled Parties are now making and ofc: 
ing for Sale an Imitation of the 
GLENFIELD STARCH, 
we hereby caution all our Customers to be carefai, when 
purchasing, to see that the word GLENFIELD is on each 
Packet, to copy which is Felony 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Grascow and Loxnow 
ONALD DUNCAN 
PURE SCOTCH MALT WHISKIES 


Are CHEAPER, more wholesome, and far superior to the 
Finest FRENCH BRANDY. 














¢ a 


























Per Gallon, 
ROYAL ~~ panama avery fine, mild, and mel 
low spiri 
The PRINC St 
and delicious spirit. . 
DONALD DUNCAN'S celebrated Regis 
WHISKY, of extraordinary quality and ag 2 
Two gallons and upwards of either of the above se ut to 
any part, or sample forwarded for twelve stamps. Terns, 
Cash. Orders from the country must contain a Post office 
Order. 5, Burleigh Strect, Strand, W.C. 


esa | 
| AILEY’S PATENT INSTANTA- | 
| 

















NEOUS RAZOR WARMER.—Persons purchasing 
Dressing Cases should be careful to see that they contained 
one of these unique and useful appendages ; adding but little 
to the price, but great!y to the comfort of those who shave. | 

“The water is heated in a twinkling.”"—Spectator, June | 
18, 1859. | 
To be had of ironmongers, cutlers, perfumers, and at fancy | 

| 
' 





repositories. 











DINNEFPORD'S a 
<] 

URE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- | 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- | 
gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for | 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre | 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di | 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it | 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 

agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dinneronp and | 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agentsfor the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street 
and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire. 


7 a . > , 
PEN DERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are 
before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8, 
BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. in such an 
sortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGE CHIM 
ICES, FIRE-IRONS, andGENER rn IRONMONGERY, 
cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 
Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, } 
OY. 15s. to 332. 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7+. to 
5. lzs.; Steel Fenders, 2/. lbs. to 11/.; ditte, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, 2/. 15s. to 18/.; Chimney-pieces, from 
1/. 8s. to 80/.; Fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 4/. 4 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, 
radiating hearth-plates. 
. ail hl , ‘ ‘ 
YEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS, 
—WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate display of 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. e stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 



























with 

























knives, 7s 4d. per dozen; desserts, 6» 
carvers, 2s. 6d. ; black wood-handled table knives and forks, 
6s. per dozen ; table steels, from ls.each. The largest stock 
in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, in cases and 
otherwise, and of the new plated fish carvers. Illustrated 
Catalogues sent (by post) free 


- _ — | 
Wittux 8. BURTON’S GENERAL | 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE | 

may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards 
of 400 yee egg of his illimited Stock of Electro = 
Shettield Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goc | 

Dish Covers, and | Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marb! 

Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Ga isclicrs, Tea | 
tat | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


black horn table 













Urns and Kettle s, Tea Trays, Clocks, Table Cut 
and Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bec istead e 
ding, Bedroom Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and 
Plans of the Sixteen large Show-Rooms, at 39, Oxford 
Street, W.; 1, la,2, and 3, Ne wman Street ; and 4, 5, andé, 
Perry’ 5 Place, London. —Established 1820 








[January 14, 18 


TT TERRES 8 Ww ATC 13 ES, 
Perfection of mechanism."—Moerning Post 
GOLD, 4 to 100 Guineas. SILVER, 8 to 50 Guiness 
Send two stamps for Benson's r ATED Warten 
> ‘orem Watches sent to all partsof the World, free per 
pos 


33 and 34, LUDGATE HILL, London, B.C 


MHE TALKING CHANDELIDR.— 
HUGHES'S PATENT SLIDING ATLAS 1 
CATING CHANDELIERS render accidents by GAS 1 
PLOSIONS IMPOSSIBLE. This Chandelier informs 
whole household—tike a shrill railway whistl 
an escape of gas takes place, consequently no 
taken near the room. 
ATLAS WORKS, Hatton Garden; and to be obtained of 
all Gas- fitters in Sows n and ——— 


“pe £ " [E'S 
WHEATSTONE 5 *F IVE- 
£ 6 6s. OCTAVE HARMONIUM (‘New Pa- 
, has double pedals, with soft, agreeable quality of tone 











tent 


£3 Bs. WHEATSTONE’S PATENT 
S CONCERTINA, 48 Keys, (full compass 
with Box complete WHEAT- 
Conduit Strect, Regent 





Rosewood, 
and Co., Inventors, 20, 


jp ‘DSOME IRON and BRASS BED- 
STEADS.—HEAL and SON'S Show 

a large assortment of Brass Redsteads, 
Home use and for Tropical Climates; } 
steads with Brass Mountings and clega 

Iron Bedsteads for Servants; every 
Bedstead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, “Bired h, Walnut 
Tree woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with 
Bedding and Furniture complete, as well as every descrip- 


tion of Bedroom Furniture. 
| EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
prices of 100 


CATALOGUE, containing designs and 
REDSTEADS, as well as of 150 different articles of BED- 
ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post. Hear and Son, 
Kedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers 

Ww. 


196, ‘Tottenham « Court Ro. 
T EETH REPLACED. DECAYED 
TEETH RESTORED.—Mr. A. ESKELL, Surgeon 
Dentist, supplies patented Incorrodible Te« vw without ex 
tracting Teeth or stumps, on his never 
principle of Self-adhesion; rendering detc 
Articulation and mastication guaranteed. 
rendered insensible to pain, and stopped 
plastic Enamel—of the same colour as the teeth, 
nently useful, and lasting unchanged for years 
portant discovery in Dental Se 
&c. Hours, Ten to yn © 
ly moderate. 314, E 
technic), and peasuae 8 Hill, Birmingham. 


‘PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBI" T Y 1855. 

ht ie TCALFE, BINGLE AND 

co.’S NEW PATTERN and i 
TOOTH BRUSHES, Penetrating Unbleached Hair-rushes, 
Imy Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and ne nuine Smyrna 
Spo ; and every description of Brush, Comb, and Per- 
fumery for the Toilet. The tooth-brushes se vo thoroughly 
between the divisions of the teeth and clean them most 
effectually,—the hairs never come loose. M.. B., and Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root 
Soaps—sold in Tablets (bearing their names and address) at 
éd. cach ; of Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 
2s. per box; and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment. 
i30s and 131, Oxford Street, second and third doors West 
from Holles Street, London. 


3) Octaves, 
STONE 


Street. 
















Decayed Teeth 
with his Osteo- 
perma- 


a most im 







opr site the Poly- 














DR. DE JONGH’S 
night of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


IGHT- BROWN “COD LIVER OIL, 


rod with the greatest success in cases of 
RONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RM ECMATIBN, 
UT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 

RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULO'N® APPECTIONS 
rably superior to every other kind. The recorded 
tiens of numberless eminent British and Foreign 

al practitioners have placed beyond the reach of refu 
tation the fact that no invalid can possibly realize the fall 
beneficial effects of Cod Liver Oil, who does not take Dr 
de Jongh's celebrated pure Light-Brown Oil. 






Is incomy 








»M.D., F.R.S 
at St. George's 
Food Collection at 


on of EDWIN LANKESTER, Esq 
turer on the ctice of Physic 
sal School, Superintendent of the 
the South Kensington Museum, &c., &c 
h pe purity and genuineness of this OU are 
rsonal attention of s« 
as Dr. de Jongh 
tise on the Oil 
with which Hence I should deem the 
Cod Liver 0” beret under his guarantee to be preferable t 
any other kind as regards genuineness and medicinal effi 
cacy 
Sold onty in Ivrenian Half-pints, 2s. 6d. ; 

















Pints, 4s. 9d. , 


Quarts, %s., capsuled, and labelled with Dr. pe Joxau's stamp 
and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY ' 
SENUINE, by respec ~ Chemists. 

OLE CoNSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARF( RD, and Co. 77 STRAND, London, Ww c, 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTER? PATE 
wrt E’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TR USS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentler 
be the most effective invention in the curative tr: 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful 
effec sts, is here avoided; a soft bandage being v : 
body | whil » the requisite resisting po ver is ! 
MOC. MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting w 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected an 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be ha 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwardea by post, ci 







































the circumference of the body, twoinches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY. 
§ Truss, 16s,, 21s., 26s. "bd. , and 31s, Ged. 
A Dou russ, 3ls. Gd., 42s., and 52s. 6d.; post 
An Umbilical Trass, 42s. and 52s. 6d.; postag 
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WRIGLEY’S MATHEMATICAL EXAMPLES, 
Now ready, F a E ——. —_ corrections, 
8vo, pric e 
COLLEC TION of EX AMPLES and 
PROBLEMS in Arithmetic, Algebra, Theory of 
E quations, Geometry, Mensuration, Trigonometry, 
Conic Sections, Statics and Dynamics, Hydrostatics 


and Hydrodynamics: with Answers and occasional 
Hints. ba 4 the Rev. Atrrep Wherry, M.A., 
F.R.A.S of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; As- 


sistant Ot led of Mathematics and Classics in the 
Royal Indian Military Cc liege, Addiscombe, 


London: Loneman, Greex, Lonomayn, and Roperts, 
JROPOSED CAMBRIDGE GUILD- 
HALL. THE BUILDER of THIS FRIDAY, 


price 4d, stamped 5d. conratns :—The Restorations at 
Li indisfarne—Fine Views, Interior and Exterior, of 
Proposed Cambridge Guildhall—The Use of Zine for 
Roofs—Building Materials now in Use—The Louvre 
and the Tuileries—Building Stones in Manchester— 
Ludlam’s Life Boat—Royal Institute of British Arshi- 
+ects—Metropolitan Board of Works—Provincial News 
—Chureh-building News—St. Paul’s Cathedral— 
Scenery and the Stage—The Architectural Museum— 
Art Teaching at the Crystal Palace—Cost of Sewers— 
Stained Glass, &c.—Office, 1, York Street, Covent 
Garden; and all Booksellers. 


PARADAY’S CHRISTMAS LECTURES 
atthe ROYAL INSTITUTION.—The “ CHEMI- 
CAL NEWS” (Edited by Wittiam Crookes) con- 
tains verbatim Reports of these Lectures, copiously il- 
lustrated with Engravings. Price Threepence Weekly. 
Order of any Bookseller or News-Agent. 
Office: Red Lion € Jourt, Fleet Street, London, E.c, 








Ina few di ays will be published 8vo. 
OLITICAL AND LEGISLATIVE 
CONSIDERATIONS ON NATIONAL DE- 
FENCE: addressed to the People of England. By 
General Sir Rope Rr G ARDINER, G. C .B. Royal Artillery, 


THE ‘CATHEDRALS of the UNITED 
KINGDOM, their History, Architecture, Monu- 
ments, and Traditions ; with Short Notes of the 
Chief Objects of Interest in each Cathedral City, and a 
Popular Introduction to Church Architecture. By 
MackEenziz Watcorr, M.A. Price, cloth 5s. 
London : Epwarp StaxFrorp, 6, C haring Cross, 8.W. 


TIve 
\ AFINSTERS and ABBEY RUINS of 
the UNITED KINGDOM, their Histery, Ar- 
chitecture, Monuments, and Traditions ; with Notices 
of the Larger Parish C hure hes and Collegtte Chapels. 
By Mackenzie Watcorr, M.A. Price, cjoth 4s, : 
London : Epwarp STANFORD, 6, Charing Cross, W 


\ USIC.—Professors and the Retail Trade 
4 are (in consequence of important alterations in 
terms) invited to apply for Roserr Cocks and Co.’s 
New Circular of Terms. A Card must accompany 
such application, 

London: Roserr Cocks and Co. New Burlington 
Street, Regent Street (W.), Publishers to her Ma- 
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A and C. 


SPECTATOR. 





WORKS. 


Black's School Atlas, a series of 40 Maps, 4to. 
10 


oblong 12mo.......... . 
Buchan'’s Advanced Prose and Poctical Reader 3s. 
Bue han’ 8 Poe tic al Re —___ : 1s. § 





Ditto, ditto, | in Two Parts, eac ch. f ‘ 
Sir Walter Scott’s History of Scotland, 2 vols. lds. 


Sir W alter Scott's History of France.......... 4s. Od. 
Tytler’s History of Scotland ...............+. 5 
Tytler’s Modern PE vckuteuacvseucnenes 

Tytler’s Ancient History amen eaay ae 


Kitto’s History of Palestine. 
Porteous’ Evidences of Christia 
Oswald’s Etymological Dictionary. 
Collection for Schools, from Sir Walter 8 




















| a eee ts. 6d. 

a Reade r of Jacobs and Classen , by Donald- 
one VOC REORhEseaherseene oseseunense 3s. 6d. 

Ditto, ditto, in Two Parts, Course L., ls. 9d. ; 
a daidNcdbeehennedscastaesonnesee 2s. Od. 
Schmitz’s Elementary Greek Gramm 3s. 6d. 
Pillan’s Classical Geography ............s000+ 1s. 6d 
Gunn's Rudiments of the Latin L anguage..... 2s. Od. 
Demaus’s Class-Book of English Prose .. .. 4s. 6d, 
Ditto, ditto, in Two Parts ach 2s, 6d. 
Carson’ 8 Exercises in Attic Greek .......... +. 4s, Od, 
Carson’s Phedri Fabule cum Indice.......... 2s. Od. 
Veitch’s Greek Verbs, Irregular and Defective 6s. 0d. 
Bennett’s Outlines of Physiology ............ bs. Od. 

Edinburgh: Apam and Cuar rs Back ; 


London : LONGMAN and Co. 


Now ready, in 8vo. ‘with numerous Illustrations by 
John Tenniel, 13s. 


THE GORDIAN KNOT. 


By Surrey Brooks. 
Author of “* Miss Violet and her Offers.” 

“* The opening pages are full of a broad humour and 
hearty spirit of caricature that recall the days when 
we first laughed over ‘ Pickwick,’ while the closing 
up of those melodramatic effects of 
which Mr. Shirley Brooks is so perfect a master, and 


| of a few exquisitely pathetic scenes that will not fail 


| 


jesty. 
et 8S DE B: ATES. —First Ses- 
sion 1859, 3/7, 3s. Second Session 1859, 27, 2s. 
PARLIAMENTARY REFORM, Vols. 
1830-2—The Great Debates............ ées l tol4 
1839— Household Suffrage (Mr. Hume).,.. — 46 
1848—National Representation (Mr.Hume) 95—101 
1852—Parliamentary Representation (Lord 
ROR ee 119—122 
1852—St. Alban’s, &c. Seats (Mr. Dis racli® 119—122 


1854—Parliamentary Representatior (Lord 





Be PINs 650 ce ceccccccccusceececs 103—133 | 
1859—Representation of the People (Mr. 
ED bpphdcceedtsmepeescenneenesie 142—153 


Discussions on Bribery, Election Expenses, Ballot, 
Triennial Parliaments, Oaths, Payment of Rates, &c., 
passim, Complete Sets, or Imperfect Sets completed. 

Coryetivs Buck, Publisher of ‘* Hansard,” 
23, Paternoster Row. 

In supplying a set of this work to a public library or 
institution, Mr. Buck is authorised to divide the pay- 
ment into two, thre e, or more portions. 


st publis shed, acai aba 
BRITISH ALMANACK for 1860, 
Price ls. 


COMPANION to the ALMANACK, 
Price 2s, 6d. 
‘he first publication of the 
thirty-two years gave the 
Year-books. It has always endeavoured to maintain 
its pretminence by furnishing the most complete and 
accurate re 
of public business. But a wider object has been 
adily pursued in the union of the British Almanack 
and the Companion. These bound together constitute 
the most complete and at the same time the cheapest 
Mannal of Current Information, and the most trust- 
vorthy record for future reference, 


Woe BRITISH ALMANACK 


HE 
\ lemme 


Bririsu ALMANACK, 


ago, 






and COMPANION, 
Together in cloth boards, letter 
ntain, in addition to every matter re¢ 
Almanack, a vast body of information in 
panion. 
Amongst the subjects for 1860, 


red price 4s, 
jutsite to an 
the Com- 


» articles on— 






The Necessity for Klementary lus tion in Politi- 
“al Economy. By Charles Knight. 
rh and Patent Museum. By George 


The Patent Office 
1 





al Force of the United Ningdom, 
1¢ National Collection of Sculpture, 
Thorne, 
History of 
F.R.AS, 
Statistical View of the various Italian States. 
he National Debt: Low it Grew. 

The Wreck Chart, and the National Life 
tution. With the usual articles on 
The Lezislation, Statistics, Architecture, and Pub- 

lic Improvements ; and Chronicle of 1859, 
vion: Kxrenr and Co, 90, Fleet Street ; 
by all Booksellers in the United Kingdom, 


By James 


Comets, By John Russell Hind, 


Boat Insti- 









ie 


example of rational | 


gisters in every department of Government | 





to raise their Author’s reputation.”—Athen@um. 
London: Ricnarp Benriey, New Burlington Street. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SEAMAN, 


LORD DUNDONALD’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Vol. I. (Complete in Two} 8vo. l4s. 

“It will take its place with Collingwood’s Letters, 
and our best naval histories.”—Athenaum, 

** This work will imprint itself on the memory for 
ever. It is an admirabl: contribution to the naval his 
tory of England.”—Spectator. 
London : Ricnarp Benriey, 

NOW READY. ANOTHER EDITION OF * 
\ . W. HOWARD  RUSSELL’S 
1 DIARY IN INDIA. In 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth 
extra, price 21s. with Coloured Illustrations, 

The publishers desire to call particular attention to 
this publication, which is a New and hitherto Un- 
published Book—altogether distinct from the 
Letters that appeared in * The Times.” This impor- 
tant work is indispensable to every Book Club or 
Reading Society. 

London : Rovrieper, Warne, and Rovrieper, 

Farringdon Street. 
ROUTLEDGE’S CHEAP LITERATURE. 
In continuation of the 

HALF-IIOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORs, 
Which is now complete, the publishers will, on the Ist 

of February, issue Part 1. of 
SPECTATOR, Revised Edition, 


with Notes, 





New Burlington Street, 





BLACK’S EDUCATIONAL | 





(ea nvitve pat REVIEW, No. 


47 





CCXML. 
will be published NEXT Ww EEK. 
CONTENTS : 
Australian Colonies and Supply of Gold. 
. Inventors of — Spinning Machines, 


ab 





1. 

2 

3. Chinaand the V 

4. The Roman W: win in Northumberland . 

5. Religious Revivals in Ireland and Elsewhere. 
Cowper—His Life and Works. 

7. Reform Schemes. 

Jouxn Murray, Albemarle Street. 
wes STMINSTER REVIEW. 
NEW SERIES. 

No, XXXIII, Janvary 1860, 

CONTENTS : 

1, Government Contracts. 
2. The Realities of Paris. 
3. Ceylon. 
4. The Social Organism. 
5. Sicily as it was, and is, 
6. Christian Revivals. 
7. Italy: The Designs of Louis Napoleon. 
Conremporary Lireratrure —1. Theology and 
Philosophy—2. Politics, Sociology, and ‘ Rravels 
—3. Science — 4, History and Biography — 5. 
Belles Lettres. 
London: Joun Cuarman, 8, King William Street, 
Strand. 
| naaata REVIEW, No. CCXXV. 
Is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS : 
. Mortality in Trades and Professions. 
Rawlinson’s Herodotus. 
Rogers on the Coal-fields of America and 
Britain. 
Lord Elgin’s Mission to China and Japan, 
Sir A. Alison’s History of Europe, 
. Acclimatization of Animals. 
Progress of Legal Reform. 
. Souvenirs and Correspondence of Mme, Re- 
camier, 
9. British Taxation. 
Lord Macaulay. 


London: Lonoman and Co. 
BLack, 
HE JOURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE, 
For Janvary, 1860. Price 2s. 6d. 

Published by authority of the Association of Medical 
Officers of Asylums for the Insane. 
Editor—Dr. Buck yt. 

Hon, Sec.—Dr. C, L. Ropenrson, 

Conrrents : 

Logical Psychology. By the Rev. W. G. Davixs, 

The Causes of Mental Disease. By Dr. E. Janvis. 
The Jamaica Lunatic Asylum. 
Ulster Revivalism. By the Rev. W. 
On General Paralysis. 


Sueee ser 


Edinburgh: A, and C, 


M’ILWarne, 
y Dr. H. Tuxe. 


B 
| Diagnosis of Mania and Melancholia. Dr. ATRINSON, 


Indian | 


This standard work, without which no person's li- | 


brary can be said to be 
considered as a model of English literature, 
completed in about Twenty-one Fortnightly Sixpenny 
Parts, each 96 pages ina Ww rapper, the whole forming 
a handsome work in four volumes, each 500 pages 
Prospectuses and Specimens gratis on application, 
London: Rovrieper, Warne, and Rovrieper, 
Farringdon{Street. 


USTRALIAN AND N 
GAZETTE. Established 1850. The latest 
Colonial News will be found in the above Journal, 
saiiicianenrs Saturday, price 6d.; free by post ; also 
a Mail Edition is issued the day following the arrival 
of the mails. Details of exports to Australia, with 
names of shippers, &e. 
London : F, Avear, 11, Clement's Lane, City. 
Tis ade supplied b by TWerepIE, and | Kent and Co, 


MHE CANADIAN NEWS, , published 

every alternate Wednesday, sheen en latest ad- 

vices from all parts of Canada, New Brunswick, Bri- 

tish Columbia, and Vancouver's Island, Price, post 
free, 5d. 

F. Atoar, No. ll, 

Trade supplied by Twrror, 


APE and NATAL NEWS, published on 
the arrival of the monthly mail, giving the latest 

= most reliable information from the South African 
Colonies ; also detailed partic ulars of all goods shipped 
from London to the Cape and Natal, Price 6d, free by 
post 


London: F. Anear, 11, 


Ms ISSING FRIENDS IN AUSTRALIA. 

Persons wishing to communicate with their 
friends in the Ot s by advertisement, should apply 
to Mr. F. Ancar, 11, Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, 
E.C. 


OLONIAL } NEWSPAPER AGENCY. 
J) ADVERTISEMENTS are RECEIVED _ for 
Newspapers published in Australia, Tasmania, New 
Zealand, East and West Indies, Cape of Good Hope, 
British North America, Malta, Hong Kong, Singapore, 
&e.; also for London and C ountry Newspapers. 
F. Atear, 11, Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street. 





Clement's Lane, E.C. 
and KENT and Co, 





( ‘le ment’s Lane, City. 








EW ZEALAND | 


complete, and which has been | 
will ‘be | 





Condition of the Insane in Turkey. Dr. Foore. 

t of Commissioners in Lunacy. [Review.]} 
Deheiees Revivals in Belfast. Srorrorp. { Review.) 
Physiognomy of Insanity. Conotiy. [ Review.) 


Lendon : Loneman and Co, 


Q Y C E A WEE XK, 
_ Rant in February will be commenced a New 


mE WOULD BE A GENTLEMAN, 
By Groner Merepirn. 
Contents of No, XXIX. 
The Tagedy of Baikie (ilus-| Our Pets (illustrated by 
trated by E. H. Corbould Wolf). 
A Walk Up-stairs, by H. FP. | The Cost of Cottages, by Har 
Amedroz (illustrated by P.| riet Martineau (illustrated 





Skelton). | by H. G. Hine). 
The Dust in a Sunbeam. | Tableaux Vivans at North 
Ages of some Living English Braes 

Writers A Border Song (illustrated by 
The Return of the Firefly Mablot K. Browne). 

illustrated by C. Keene). Houses and Families 


Lord Macaulay | 
Published in Weekly Numbers, price 3d., and in 
or Parts. 
Brapsury and Evans, Bouverie Street, Fleet 
= . .C. 
NEW WORK BY DR. HENRY M‘CORMAC, 
Just published, in crown 8vo. price 9s. 6d. cloth. 
sei RATIONS from the INNER, the 
i SPIRITUAL LIFE, aiming to reconcile Reli- 
gion, Literature, Science, and Art with Faith and 
Hope, Love and Immortality. By Henry M‘Cormac, 
M.D. 





London: Lonomay, Green, and Co. Paternoster Row. 





In one thick vol. a New Edition, the Twelfth, greatly 


improved, pri 
NfODERN ‘DOMESTIC | MEDICINE, 
Forming a Comprehensive Medical Guide for the 
Clergy, Families, and Emigrants, By T. J. Granam, 
M.D., Member of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England. 

“Ofall the Medical Guides that have come to ou 
hands, this is by far the best. For fulness and com- 
pleteness they all yield the palm to Dr. Graham’s.”— 
Banner. 

** Undoubtedly the best medical work for private 
families in the English language, It is invaluable.”— 
Literary Times. 

** We always rejoice inan opportunity of calling pub- 
lie attention to Dr. Graham’s ‘ Domestic Medicine, 
which we have long considered as far excelling every 
pana of its class.” —British{Standard, February, 
1859 

Published by Surpxry and Co. 
and Hatcnanps, 187, Piceadilly. 
sellers. 


EARCH for DEITY; being an Inquiry 
b as to the Origin of the Conception of God; an 
Historical Research among the Ancient Races of 
Mankind, viz.: Hindoos, Egyptians, Carthaginiane, 
Greeks, and Se andinavians, and an Examination of 
the views entertained by Alexandrians, Christians, 
Mahometans, Saxons, and Mormons; with some 
flections on a Future State, By J. SuLiivan. Price 
One Shilling. 
Hotroakr and Co. 147, 


Paternoster Row ; 
Sold by all Book- 


Fleet Street, London, F.C. 
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LORD BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 





*.* The following are the only Complete and 
Copyright Editions. 


BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. Six 
vols. demy 8vo, Portrait, 45s. cloth. 
II. 
BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. Ten 


vols. With Frontispiece and Vignette. Feap. 8vo. 
30s. cloth. 


Il. 


BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. Eight 


Pocket vols. 24s. cloth ; or separately, as follows— 


Curve Harowp, | vol. Dramas. 2 vols. 
Miscectanies. 2 vols. Don Juan anp Burro, 2 
TAes AND Poems. 1 vol. vols. 


Iv. 
BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. One 


vol. 8vo. With Portrait and Engravings. 10s. 6d. 
cloth. 
Vv. 
BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS, One 
vol. crown 8vo, With Portrait. 9s. cloth. 
Vv 
BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD. One 
vol. crown 8vo, Illustrated with Portrait and 80 
Wood-cuts. 21s. morocco eloth, gilt edges. 
VII. 
BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD. One 


vol, post 8vo. With 30 Vignette Engravings. 10s. 6d. 


cloth. 
Vu 
BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD. 


With 
Portrait and 4 Engraved Titles. One Shilling. 
IX. 
BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD, With 
Portrait. Sixpence. 
xX. 
BEAUTIES OF BYRON’S POETRY 


and PROSE WRITINGS. With Por- 
trait. 3s. 6d 


JOUN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


~~ Jn February will be published, post 8vo. 
Auber OF THE FIVE MEMBERS 
BY CHARLES THE FIRST; 
English History rewritten. By Joun Forster. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


NEW WORK BY MR. SMILES. 


Sixth 
S ELF ELP. With Illustrations of 

CHARACTER and CONDUCT, By Sanvet 
Suries, Author of the “ Life of George Stephenson.” 
By the same Author, 


Feap, 8vo. 





Now is Thousand, post 8vo. 6s. 
1 


THE STORY of the LIFE of GEORGE | 


Seventh 
Post 8vo. 


STEPHENSON, the Railway Engineer. 
Chousand. With Portrait and, Wood-cut: 
Bs, 


Joun Murr AY, Albemi arle Street. 


“This day, Cheap ——. Edition, with Portrait, 


Rs E of Sir THOS, POWELL BUXTON, 


y his Son. 
Joun han Ay, Albemarle Street. 


THE LIFE OF BISHOP WILSON. 


Now wn a Thousand, with Portra og Map, and 
llustrations, 2 vols. 8vo. 

T= L IFE, LETTERS, and JOURNALS 

of the Right Rev. DANIEL WILSON, D.D., 

late Lord Rishop of Caleutta and Metropolitan of 


India. By Rev. Jostan Baremay, M.A., Rector of 
North Cray, Kent, his Son-in-Law and First Chap- 
lain, 


Joun Murray, Albe marle Street. 


THE IRISH CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 








Now ready, One Volume, 8vo., 20s. 
.o CIVIL CORRESPONDENCE 
AND MEMORANDA OF FIELD MARSHAL 
ARTHUR DUKE OF WELLINCTON, WHILE 
CHIEF SECRETARY FOR IRELAND, from 1807 
to 1809. 
Uniform with the above. 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY DE- 


SPATCHES, CORRESPONDENCE, &c. OF THE 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON RELATING TO IN- 


DIA. 4 vols. 8vo. 20s, each. 

*.” These volumes render complete the Indian Sec- 
tion of the First Edition of the Wellington Despatches, 
frou: 1797 to 1805. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





MK,S. 8, HILL’s NEW sEavets IN SOUTH. 
AMER 
Just published in 2 vols. ae * price 21s, clot! 
NRAV ELS in PERU and MEXICO, 
By 8. S. Hirt, Author of “ Travels in Siberia,” 
Ke, 
London: Loneman, Green, Lonoman, and Rosi RIS. 


JEARCE’S ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
of PASC +... WORKS, Provincial Letters 
Thoughts on Religion and Evidences of Christix nity, 
and Miscellaneous Writings, 3 vols. together or 
*parately, 8s. Gd. each. 
Lonxeman and Co. 








is day, post 8vo. Seven Shillings, 
\OLDIERS AND THEIR SCIENCE, 
By Captain Brinazon, R.A. 


Londou: Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand, 


a Chapter of 
| 


° Just Published, 
In 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1193, price 21s. 


THE CHURCH HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 


FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA 
TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


By the Rev. JOHN CUNNINGHAM. 
: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. LONGMAN and CO. 


THE CHINESE AT HOME. 


Edinburgh London: 








Now ready, 


With 34 Illustrations and numerous Wood-cuts, crown 8vo. 9s. 


PICTURES OF THE CHINESE, 
DRAWN BY THEMSELVES, 
Described by Rey. R. H. COBBOLD, M.A, 
Rector of Brosely, Salop, and late Archdeacon of Ningpo. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle 


Street. 


_—- + 


MR. DARWIN'S NEW WORK. 








Now ready, 


Fifth Thousand, post 8vo. l4s. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES 
BY MEANS OF NATURAL SELECTION ; 
OR, THE PRESERVATION OF FAVOURED RACES IN THE STRUGGLE FOR 
By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A. 
Author of ** Journal of a Naturalist during a Voyage Round the World.”’ 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


CAPT. M‘CLINTOCK’S NARRATIVE. 


LIFE. 





Now Ready, 


10th Thousand, with Two Maps, Fac-Simile of the Record found of the Franklin Expedition, 


and numerous Illustrations, 8vo. 16s. 
NARRATIVE OF THE VOYAGE OF THE ~ FOX,” 
DISCOVERY OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN AND IIS 


AND OF THE 
THE FATE OF 
COMPANIONS IN THE ARCTIC SEAS, 
| By Capt. MCCLINTOCK, R.N, 
With an Introduction, by Sir RopErick Murcutson, F.R.S 
Account of the Arctic Archipelago, by Professor Haveuron, F.R.S 
JOHN MURRAY, 





.; and a Geological 


Albemarle Street. 





ap. Svo. cloth, 4s. 6d. Now ready, Illustrated by Birket Foster, 10s. 6. 


OE Ms By G. F. Preston. 
eee. lition. P 0 E M S. 
London: W. Ken and Co, Paternoster Row 3y the Author of “* Joun Hauirax, Grextipman.” &e. 


Cheap Edition, this day, price 2s. 6d. in antique, 

tT". HOUSEHOLD of SIR THOMAS 

MORE. By the Author of “‘ Mary Powell.” 4th 
Edition, with an Appendix. 

Also, just published, 

DAY OF SMALL THINGS. 
Post 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
Vintve, and Co, 25, Pat ernoster Row. 


THE WOOD RANGERS. 
By Captain Marne Rem. (From the French of L- 
DE BELLEMARE. 
3 vols. with Illustrations. 


THE same 
Author. 
Arruvr Hat, 


| CHRISTMAS WEEK;; a Christmas 
Story. By the Rev. Professor Chris tmas. 12mo. 
cloth, price 5s. 


JULIAN HOME: a Tale of College Life. By the | 


By the 





| cidents are exceedingly stirring 
| original and well sustained.”—Adrer 


LUCY CROFTON. 
By the Author of ** Margaret Maitland.” 1 ve rl. vhs 
** Among the best tales of the season.” —(C/ 
* A charming novel.”—Herald, 


tiser. 


Rey. F. W. Farrar, Author of “ Eric.” Crown | LORD WILLIAM LENNOX’S 

8vo. price 10s. 6d. | PICTURES of SPORTING LIFE AND CHARAC- 
BRUCE’S TRAVELS IN ABYSSINIA, Edited TER, 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s 

by the Rev. J. M. Ciineay, M.A. Illustrated by SEVEN YEARS. 


Doyle. Price 6s. 6d. 
PARK’S TRAVELS IN AFRICA. 
Doyle. Price 3s. 67. 


ERIC; or, Little by Little. 
Author of “ Julian Home.” 
6s. 6d. 

THE PROSE AND PROSE WRITERS OF 
BRITAIN ; from the Earliest to the Present Time. 


By Jviia Kavanacn, Author of “ Nathalie,” &c. 
Illustrated by 3 vols. 
nd ennobling book.” —Lit. Gaz. 


LETHELIER. 


price By E. Heneacr Dernine, Esq. 2 vols. [Just ready. 
Hvrsr and Brackert, Publi hers, 13, Great 
Ms urlborough $ Ss 


“A gooda 


By Rev. F. W. Farrar, f 
ith Edition, 





Under the “Especial Patronage | if Her Maj: sty and 
H.R.H. the Prince Consort. 


ie on —— on >. eee oe Now ready, 29th Edition, 1 vol. with the 
fully eugri aved, handsomely bound, gilt ed 
Illustrated, price 
‘THE es Ge eens. ; LODGE'S PEERAGE AND BARON. 
"ROBINSON CRUSOE, Ulustrated by Doyle, price ETAGE for 1860. 
5s. CORRECTED TO THE PRESENT TIME PY 
> Tihnetr 4 THE NOBILITY. 
BARON MUNCHAUSEN. [ilustrated, price ls. 67 “The readiest, the most useful, and exactest of 
. oder rks the subject.”—Spectator. 
| GULLIVER'S TRAVELS TO LILIPUT. Mus | TS ad Buacxsrr, Publishers, 15, Grea: 
trated, price ls. 6d. Marlborough Strect. 
PALESTINE. BY KITTO. llustrated, price 3s. London: Printed by J strnC CLAYTON, of 265 arom iy int 


County of Middlesex, Printer, atthe office of Foe eru Ctat 
TON, 17, Be ouverie Street,in the Precinct of wt hitefvriar 


| SCOTT’S TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. Price 
Os. Gd. in the City of London; and Published by the aforesoi 


| Joseran Ciarton, at 9, Wellington Street, in th . 











Edinburgh: Apam and Caartrs Biack ; of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Midd'esea — 


London; Loxyoman and Co, darexpay, lth danvary iste 


* Tiese volumes are replete with intere-t. ‘The in- 
and the characters 
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